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SXLECTSD 



FROM OLD AND MODERN AUTHORS. 



A DESCRIPTION OF THE MORNING. 



Now hardly here and there a hackney-coach 
Appearing showed the mddy mom's approach. 
The slipshod 'prentice from his master's door 
Had pared the dirt, and sprinkled round the floor. 
Now Moll had whirled her mop with dexterous airs, 
Prepared to scrub the entry and the stairs. 
The youth with broomy stumps besan to trace 
The kennel's edge, where wheds had worn the place. 
The small-coal man was heard with cadence deep, 
Till drown'd in shriller notes of chimney-sweep : 
Duns at his lordship's gate began to meet; 
And brick-dust MoU had screamed through half the 

street. 
The turnkey now his flock returning sees, 
Duly let out a^nishts to steal for fees; 
The watchful bailiffs take their silent stands. 
And schoolboys lag with satc1ie\A\a^iVi«a\k»ssL^. 
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THE HERMIT OF BELLYFULLE. 



" Are you a hermit ?" we asked, with a won- 
dering look. 

" Have I not said it 1 The Hermit of Bellyfalle, 
and this is my Hermitage ; this the Cell of the 
Corkscrew," cried the anchorite; and he then 
turned to the pan^ his eye melting on the frying 
eggs- 

The Hermit appeared between fifty and sixty — 
nearer sixty. He would have looked tall, but for 
his breadth of shoulder and bow of belly. His 
arms were short, thicks and sinewy ; with a fist 
that might have throttled a wild boar or a keen 
attorney. Altogether he was a massive lump of a 
man, hard and active. His face was big and round, 
with a rich, larder look about it. His wide, red 
cheeks were here and there jewelled with good 
living. As gems are said by some to be no more 
than a congelation of the rarest essences attracted 
and distilleid from mother earth, so were the living 
rubies burning in the cheeks of the Hermit, the 
hardened, incarnated juices of the deer of the 
forest — the volatile spirits of the vine. The Her- 
mit had no nose ; none, ladies, none. There was 
a little nob of flesh, like a small mushroom, dipt 
in wine, which made its unobtrusive way between 
the good man's cheeks, and through which he has 
been known to sneeze : but impudence itself could 
not call that piece of flesh a nose. The Hermit's 
mouth had all the capacity of large benevolence ; 
large and wide, like an old pocket. There seemed 
a heavy unctuousness about the lower lip ; a weight 
and drooping firom very mellowness — like a npe 
peach, cracking in the sun. His teeth — but that 
ie lutdloat odCj as we after wards \eaxii^^,mwitWe 
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service on a Strasburg ham — were regular as a line 
of infantry^ and no less dangerous* His forehead 
was large : his black hair waning into grey, save 
that one lock, which grew like the forelock of old 
Time, was raven still. His eyes were small, and 
so deep in his head, no man ever saw the whites 
of them : there they were, like black beads sunk 
in scarlet flesh. Such is the poor, weak picture 
of the glorious living face : and then every bit of 
it shone, as though it had been smeared with sacri- 
ficial fat. The Hermit's voice was deep and clear ; 
and he had a sweet, heart- warming chuckle, which 
came like wine gurgling from a flask. The very 
pope of hermits was the Hermit of Bellyfulle. 

This worthy anchorite wore no weed of grey- 
not he. He had a capacious gown of faded scarlet 
damask, worn — much worn : yet there were traces 
in it of past beauty ; goodly bunches of grapes, 
antique flagons, and Cupids flaying a buck. This 
robe was girded about tne waist with a thick silken 
rope ; a relic, as he told us, picked up in a pil- 
grimage. It had been a bell-rope in the best hos- 
telry of Palestine. The nether anatomy of the 
recluse showed, as we thought, that all the vanity 
of the world had not died within him, for he wore 
black velvet breeches ; and, moreover, seemed to 
throw an approving glance at his leg, cased in un- 
wrinkled silken hose of ebon black. His feet 
were easily lodged in large slippers of cramoisy 
velvet, with here and there a glimmering of old 
gold lace. 

A hermit would be no hermit without a skull. 
The anchorite of Bellyfulle was fitly provided with 
such tangible aid to solemn reflection : for he had 
the skull of a heathen Paladin, in the which — for 
the top had been curiously sawn off, and hinged, 
and a silver box contrived m \Xvft <ivnJg— ^si. *^^ 
which the Hermit of BeYlyMVe V«6^^. ^^ ^^'^'^ *^- 
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r showed his horror and con- 
tempt for henthenism b^ siakiug the basanet of a 
Stutwen knight into a Bpittoan. 

The Cell of the Corkscrew revealed the mag- 
nttnimity of its hermit indweiler. Its walls vreix 
tapestried wiih sides of bacon, with hsnu smoked 
orer fires of cedar and sandal -wood. Festoons of 
aangages hung from the roof, dazzling the eyes and 
melting the heart of the beholder. Freqaeot peer- 
ing forth, with death-grim snout, a boar^ nead 
would show itself, to the ear of fancy granting for 
the knife. And now, the eye would wander to a 
aqnab of flesh— a huJfalo'e hump— toothsome to 
rest upon. And then there were tongues, as many 
as at Babel, han^ng on all Bides ; tongaes of deer, 
of antelope, of Indian ox, smoked and cured by 
Indian cooks. Glowing and beautiful were a bnn- 
dredTitreonsjarsof pungent pickle, disposed about 
the cell with the finest consideration of colour and 
efiect. There, too, was the delicioas olive, in its 
mild, immortal green, for Bacchus in his after- 
dinner hour to dally with. — Dotifflas Jerrold. 



SONG OF LOVE. 

Welcome, welcome, happy pur, 
To these abodes where spicy Mr 
Breathes perfumes, and every sense 
Doth find his object's excellence ; 
Where's no heat, nor cold extreme, 
1^0 winter's ice, no summer's scordiing beam ; 
Where's no snn^ yet never night, 
Day always springing bam eternal light. 
CKoTKA All mortal sufferings laid aside, 
Here in endless bliss abide. 
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EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 



Brinff thy children up in learning and obedience, 
yet wimout outward austerity. Praise them openly, 
reprehend them secretly, uive them good counte- 
nance and convenient maintenance according to thy 
ability, otherwise thv life will seem their bondage, 
and what portion thou shalt leave them at thy 
death, they will thank death for it, and not thee. 
And I am persuaded that the foolish cockering of 
some parents, and the over-stem carriage of others, 
causetn more men and women te take ill courses, 
than their own vicious inclinations. Marry thy 
daughters in time, lest they marry themselves. 
Ana suffer not thy sons to pass the Alps : for they 
shall learn nothing there but pride, blasphemy, and 
atheism. And if by travel they get a few broken 
languages, that shall profit them nothing more than 
to have one meat served in divers dishes. Neither, 
by my consent, shalt thou train them up in wars ; 
for he that sets up his rest to live by that profes- 
sion, can hardly be an honest man or a good 
Christian. Besides, it is a science no longer in 
request than use ; for soldiers in peace are like 
chimneys in summer. — Lord BurUCgh. 



TOLERATION. 



I could never divide myself from any man upon 
the difference of an opinion, or be angry with his 
judgment for not agreeing with me in that from 
which within a few days 1 «![io\\\!\ ^AssaeoX. \ss?3^'^* 
—JSir Thomas Browne. 



TUE WOODMAN'S WALK. 



Through a fair forest as I went, 

I met a woodmnD, qu&mt and gi 
Yet io a strange aiTay. 

In 

But thus, in terms both grave and wise, 
His nund he 'gan to tell ; 

Friend ! miase not ot this fond array. 

Bat list ,1 while to me : 
For it hath holpe me to aorvey 

Wh^ I shall ahow to tliee. 

Lode liv'd I in thia forest &ir, 

Tul weaty of my weal. 
Abroad in walks 1 would repair, 

Aa now I will reveal. 

My first day's walk was to the court, 
Where bsftuty fed mine eyea ; 

Yet found I that the courtly sport 
Did mask in sly diagnise ; 

For &]aehood aat in faireat looks, 
And friend to friend was coy : 

Court favour fill'd but empty rooks, 
And then I found no joy. 

Deaert went naked in the cold, 

Wlien crouching craft was fed : 
Bweet words were cheaply bought and s< 
Sat none that stood in stead. 
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Wit was employed for each man's own ; 

Plain meaning came too short ; 
All these devices, seen and known, 

Made me forsake the court. 

Unto the city next I went, 

In hope of better hap ; 
Where liberall j I lanncht and spent, 

As set on Fortune's lap. 

The little stock I had in store, 
Methought would ne'er be done ; 

Friends flock'd about me more and more, 
As quickly lost as won. 

For, when I spent, then they were kind ; 

But when my purse did fail, 
The foremost man came last behind : 

Thus love with wealth doth quail. 

Once more for footing yet I strove. 
Although the world did frown : 

But they, before that held me up, 
Togeuier trod me down. 

And, lest once more I should arise. 
They sought my quite decay : 

Then cot I into this disguise. 
And thence I. stole away. 

And in my mind (methought), I said. 
Lord bless me £om the city : 

Where simpleness is thus betray'd 
Without remorse or pity. 

Yet would I not give over so. 

But once more try my fate ; 
And to the country then I go, 

To live in quiet state. 



■'ind in an nM ■ 7 -,— ■*''"«u cap, 
Tha„ : ""Ola wife's rail " 

"TBer oieamng- 
V'W a lor theu' amending 
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THE TINKER. 

A tinker is a moveable, for he hath no abiding 
in one place ; b j his motion he gathers heat, thence 
his choleric natore. He seems to be very devont, 
for his life is a continual pilgrimage ; and some- 
times in humility goes barefoot, therein making 
necessi^ a virtue. His house is as ancient as 
"Tubal Cain's, and so is a renegade by antiquity; 
yet he proves himself a gallant, for he carries all 
his wealth upon his back ; or a philosopher, for he 
bears all his substance about him. From his art 
was music first invented, and therefore is he always 
furnished with a song, to which his hammer keep- 
ing tune, proves that he was the first founder of 
the kettle-drum. Note, that where the best ale is, 
there stands his music most upon crotchets. The 
companion of his travels is some foul sun-burnt 
quean ; that, since the terrible statute, recanted 
gipsyism, and is turned pedlaress. So marches he 
all over England with his bag and baggage ; his 
conversation is irreprovable, for he is ever mending. 
He observes truly the statutes, and therefore had 
rather steal than beg, in which he is irremoveably 
constant, in spite of whips or imprisonment ; and 
so strong an enemy to idleness, that in mending 
one hole, he had rather make three than want work ; 
and when he hath done, he throws the wallet of his 
faults behind him. He embraceth naturally ancient 
customs, conversing in open fields and lowly cot- 
tages ; if he visit cities or towns, 'tis but to deal 
upon the imperfections of our weaker vessels. His 
tongue is very voluble, which, with canting, proves 
him a linguist. He is entertained in every place, 
but enters no farther thantlie doot^X.^w^^'^a^^s'sa'- 
pidon. Some would take \i\m \.o \« «» <5«r««t\C^'^^ 

b3 



lielievH it, he in n lad of mettle ; his valaar jH 
com raonly three or four yjirda long, taslened totf 
pits in the end for flyiog off. He is very p " 
vident, for he will fight with but one at onr ' 
then also he had rather aubmit than be ci 
obstinate. To conclude, if he 'scape Tybut 
Banbury, he dies a beggar. — Overbuty. 



A CHRISTMAS DINNER. 

" And how did little Tim hehnve 1 " asked 1 
Cratchit, whenahe had rallied Bob on his credu.. 
and Bob liad hugged his daughter to his heart* 

"As good ae gold," said Bob, "and better. 
Somehow he gets thonghtfal sitting by himself bo 
much, and thinks the strangest things yon ever 
beard. He told me, coming home, that he hoped 
the people saw him in the cbarch, because he waa 
a cnpple, and it mi^ht be pleasant to thsm to 
remember npon Chrutnias Day, who made lame 
begiars walk and blind men eee. 

Bob*! Toice was tremnlons when he told tiiem 
this, and trembled more when he said that Tinj 
Tim was growing strong and hearty. 

His active littie cratch was heard upon the 

floor, and back come Tiny Tim before another 

word was spoken, escorted by his brother andsister 

to his stool beside the fire ; and while Bob, turning 

up his cuffs — as if, poor fellow, thay were capable 

of being made more shabby — compounded some 

hot mixture Ib b jug with gin and lemoni, and 

stirred it toohA and round and put it on the hob to 

sinuner; JMsjiter Peter and Ine V^o ■\ivv<>pl\\>i4* 

yoaagCr&tchitu went to feteb ttie g^oose.WAV-s^iiRV 

*^V soon, i^toraed in lugb piocesaw^- 
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Such a bustle ensued that you might have 
thought a goose the rarest of all birds ; a feathered 
phenomenon, to which a black swan was a matter 
of course : and in truth it was something very like 
it in that house. Mrs. Cratchit made the gravy 
(ready beforehand in a little saucepan) hissing hot ; 
Master Peter mashed the potatoes with incredible 
vigour; Miss Belinda sweetened up the apple- 
sauce ; Martha dusted the hot plates ; Bob took 
Tiny Tim beside him in a tiny comer at the table ; 
the two young Cratchits set chairs for everybody, 
not forgetting themselves, and mounting guard 
upon their posts, crammed spoons into their 
mouths, lest they should shriek for goose before 
their turn came to be helped. At last the dishes 
were set on, and grace was said. It was succeeded 
by a breathless pause, as Mrs. Cratchit, looking 
slowly all along the carving-knife, prepared to 
plunge it in the breast ; but when she did, and 
when the long expected ^sh of stuffing issued 
forth, one murmur of delight arose all round the 
board, and even Tiny Tim, excited by the two 
young Cratchits, beat on the table with the handle 
of his knife, and feebly cried Hurrah ! 

There never was such a goose. Bob said he 
didn't believe there ever was such a goose cooked. 
Its tenderness and flavour, size and cheapness, were 
the themes of universal admiration. Eked out by 
the apple sauce and mashed potatoes, it was a suffir- 
cient dinner for the whole family ; indeed, as Mrs. 
Cratchit said with great delight (surveying one 
small atom of a bone upon the dish), they hadn't 
ate it all at last ! Yet every one had had enough, 
and the youngest Cratchits in partic^W^ ^^^^st^ 
steeped in sage and onions to t\i^ ft^^\a^^\ ^'^ 
now, the platea being changed. V^ ^y^^^^j^^^^i 
Mn. Cratchit left theroomalone— \.ooTvcrJ«^>^^ 
witneaaes—to take the pnddmg; xi^e, «iA\stvsv%^ 
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Suppose it should not be done enough ! Suppose 
it should break in taming out ! Suppose somebody 
should have got over the wall of the back-yard, and 
stolen it, while the^ were merry with the goose : a 
supposition at which the two young Cratdiits be- 
came livid ! All sorts of horrors were supposed. 

Hallo I A great deal of steam ! The pudding 
was out of the copper. A smell like a washing- 
day ! That was the cloth. A smell like an eating- 
house, and a pastry cook's next door to each other, 
with a laundress's next door to that ! That was 
the pudding. In half a minute Mrs. Cratchit 
entered : flushed, but smiling proudly : with the 
puddinff, like a speckled cannon-ball, so hard and 
firm, blazing in half of half-a-quartem of ignited 
brandy, and bedight with Christmas holly stuck 
into the top. 

Oh, a wonderful pudding ! Bob Cratchit said, 
and calmly too, that he regarded it as the greatest 
success achieved by Mrs. Cratchit since their 
marriage. Mrs. Cratchit said that now the weight 
was off her mind, she would confess she had had 
her doubts about the quantity of flour. Everybody 
had something to say about it, but nobody said or 
thouffht it was at all a small pudding for a large 
fiunily. It would have been flat heresy to do so. 
Any Cratchit would have blushed to hint at such 
a thing. 

At last the dinner was all done, the cloth was 
cleared, the hearth swept, and the fire made up 
The compound in the jug being tasted and consi 
dered perfect, apples and oranges were put upoi 
the table, and a shovel-full of chesnuts on the nn 
Then all the Cratchit family drew round the heart] 
in what Bob Cratchit called a circle, meaning ha 
a one ; and at Bob Cratchit's elbow stood tJ 
AmJljr display of glass — two tumblers, and a custa 
cap vfithont a handle. 
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These held the hot stuff from the jug, however, 
as well as golden gohlets would have done ; and 
Bob served it out with beaming looks, while the 
chesnuts on the fire sputtered and crackled noisily. 
Then Bob proposed : 

" A Merry Christmas to us all, my dears. God 
bless us ! " 

Which' all the family re-echoed. 

" God bless us every one ! '* said Tiny Tim, the 
last of all. — Charles Dickens. 



BEARDS. 



Lewis the Thirteenth, king of France, succeeded 
Henry the Fourth, at the age of nine years. Be- 
cause the king could have no beard, the courtiers 
resolved that they would have none themselves ; 
they consequently all became beardless, except 
that honest old-schooled statesman, Sully, who 
appeared in the royal presence with his old friend. 
The courtiers went farther still in compliment to 
the royal chin ; they cut off the horses' tails, which 
made Bassompiere remark upon his deliverance 
from a twelve years' imprisonment, that he saw 
no difference in the world since his exclusion, but 
that men had lost their beards and the horses their 
tails. — Pogonologia* 



AN EPIGRAM. 



Nature, regardful of the babbling race, 

Planted no beard upon a Nvomm^ W^^\ 

Not Pack wood's razors, l\vo\x^>i>ckfeN«r3^c>««^'i 

Could shave a chin that n^NexV^ ^\.xejeX» ;KL«».a 
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THE VICISSITUDES OF LIFE. 

So farewell to the little good yon bear mi 
Fttrewell, a long farewell to all my greatnes . 
This ia the state of man ; To-day he pats forth ■ 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossams)) 
And hears his blushing hononra thick upon hiia 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 
And when he thinks, good easy man, fall sure^ 
His greatness is a ripening, nipa his root, 
And then he falls as I do. I have ventur'd. 
Like little wanton boys, that swim on bladders, 
These many summera in a sea of glory ; 
But far beyond my depth : mj hign-blowD prida 
At leogth broke nndei me ; and now has left me, 
Weary and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a nide stream, that must for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye ! 
I feel my heart new open'd. 0, how wretched 
Is that poor man that nangs on princes' fevonrs 1 
There is, betwixt that smUe we would aspire to, 
That sweet aspect of princes, and their min, 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have ; 
And, when he falls, he foils like Lncifer, 
Never to hope again. 



THE GOLD KING. 

" Sole and snpreme, the SpiriUKing, I reign o'er 
all mankind ; 
Who rules the working hand, bnt he who sways 

the moving mind I 
The heart of Adam's earth-born race I govern 
and control, 
Mine i» tb» inner monarchyt^e Trung.i'iTB w'Cd 
»oaJ. 
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'^ For me, their master, mortals all, as bondsmen 

toil and slave. 
For me the tiller ploughs the field, the mariner 

the wave ; 
For me the builder rears the pile, a temple 

though it be ; 
Aye, not a steeple points to heaven without the 

leave of me. 

" Why delve they many a fathom deep, and pierce 

their mother earth ) 
Why, but for me, the sum of all her countless 

treasures worth ? 
It is by me they buy and sell whatever is bought 

and sold, 
The metal of all metals, and the prize of prizes, 

Gold. 

'* The arts of beauty and their works, what are 

they but my own 1 
The canvas with its life-like hues, the all but 

breathing stone. 
Would linmer paint, or sculptor carve, without 

the golden fee ? 
Man makes his graven images, in very truth, 

like me. 

** Steel may the work of murder do ; 'tis I who 
whet the knife. 

Gold prompts the felon, and impels the hero to 
the strife ; 

The sword the blood of myriads on the battle- 
field may spill : 

But the warrior cannot draw it to destroy, un- 
less I will. 

** War's instruments their \ko\jL'aa3ai^& -^^ -» •Qstfsxs. 
tens of thousands 1 ; . . ,j->^ 

/ but withhold my aid, and \o \ ^"V^^ Vsse»^ 
wretches die ! 
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Thereon how many have laid 

for love of nie ! 
Ne'er Moloch, in his palmy 

burning throne, 
Could gloat o'er human hecatoml 

than my own. 

" The advocate with venal voice foi 

contends 
For me ; and for my sake the le< 

balsam vends ; 
Nay, am I not Uie price of all tl 

sacred hold ? 
For the priest himself his clasped 

and prays — for Gold 1 '* 

Thus finished Gold. And thus 
Hail'd him Arch Demon over al 

'^ Thou thp e**** - ' 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 



And touching the guiding of thy honse^ let thy 
hospitality be moderate, and^ according to the 
means of thy estate, rather plentiful than sparing, 
but not costly. For I never knew any man grow 
poor by keeping an orderly table. But some con- 
sume themselves through secret vices, and their 
hospitality bears the blame. But banish swinish 
drunkards out of thine house, which is a vice im- 
pairing health, consuming much, and makes no 
show. I never heard praise ascribed to the drunkard, 
but for the well-bearing of his drink ; which is a 
better commendation for a brewer's horse or a 
drayman, than for either a gentleman or a serving- 
man. Beware thou spend not above three of four 
parts of thy revenues ; nor above a third part of 
that in thy house. For the other two parts will 
do no more than defray thy extraordinanes, which 
always surmount the ordinary by much ; otherwise 
thou shalt live like a rich beggar, in continual want. 
And the needy man can never live happily nor 
contentedly. For eveiy disaster makes him ready 
to mortgage or sell. And that gentleman, who 
sells an acre of land, sells an ounce of credit For 
gentility is nothing else but ancient riches. So 
uiat if the foundation shall at anv time sink, the 
building must needs follow. — f^ord Burleigh, 



ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF ERROR. 

A man should never be a;^BSCk&^\A ^-^^V^^as^ 
been in the wrong, which, la W\. ^kjSsi^, *"«i. ^*^^ 
words, that he is wiser to-day VSwaitift^w^'J'^'^^^ 
day.-^JPcpe. 



BITBOF BOOKS 



ON WOMAN'S INCONSTANCY. 

I lov'd thee once, I'll loTe no more. 

Thine be the grief as is the blame ; 
Thou art not what thou wast before, 
What reason 1 should be the s&me 1 
He that can love Qnlov'd again, 
Hath better atore of love than bTain i 
God send me love my debts to pay, 
While unthrifts fool their love away. 

Nothing coold have my love o'erthrown, 

If thoQ hadsl still continued mine ; 
Yea, if thon hadst muaiu'd thr own. 
I airiit perchance have yet been ttune. 
Bat thou thy freedom did recall. 
Hut if thoa might elsewhere intiiral ; 
And then how coald I bnt disdain 
A eaptJTe's estiva to remain 1 

Wbea new desires had coDqoer'd thee, 

And chans'd the object of thy will, 
It had been lethargy in me, 

Not eonstuncy, to love thee etil!. 

Yei^ it had been a ain to go 

And prostitnte affection so. 
Since we are tanght no prayerB to say 
To such as mast to others pray. 

Yet do thou glory in thy choice, 

Thy choice of hie good fortune boast ; 
I '11 neither grieve nor yet rejoice, 
To see him gain what I have lost ; 
The height of my diidun shall be, 
To laagh at him, to HnsVi lot ft«a ■, 
To lovB thee still, bat %o no moie 
A begging to a beggai'a dooi. — Sir R. Ajt 
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GOVERNMENT. 



In Orpheus's theatre, all beasts and birds assem- 
bled ; and, forgetting their several appetites, some 
of prey, some of game, some of quarrel, stood all 
sociably together, listening unto the airs and accords 
of the harp ; the sound whereof no sooner ceased, 
or was drowned by some louder noise, but eveiy 
beast returned to his own nature ; wherein is aptly 
described the nature and condition of men, who 
are full of savage and unreclaimed desires of profit, 
of lust, of revenge : which, as long as they give ear 
to precepts, to laws, to religion, sweetly touched 
with eloquence and persuasion of books, of ser- 
mons, of harangues, so long is society and peace 
maintained ; but if these instruments be silent, or 
sedition and tumult make them not audible, all 
things dissolve into anarchy and confusion. — Lord 
Bacon, 



AGAINST FINE CLOTHES. 



Good clothes are the embroidered trappings of 
pride, and good cheer the very root of gluttony. 
Did man, think you, come wrangling into the world 
about no better matters, than all his lifetime to 
make privy searches in Birchin Lane for whalebone 
doublets, or for pies of nightingales' tongues in 
Heliogabalus his kitchen ? No, no ; the first suit 
of apparel that ever mortal man put on, came 
neither from the mercer's shop not m<& TCk&x^ossii^^ 
warehouse : Adam's bill wo\ud "Viovfe \ife^T!L \^iS2^ 
then, sooner than a knight's boud lio^ N^^'^?'^^, 
great in nobody's books for aa\Mi asA ^^n^Na. ^^ 
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silk-ivorma liad something elae to do in those days 
iivai tjj set up loamB, imd be free of the weavers. 
HiH breeches were not so macb worth aa King 
Stephen's, that cost but a poor noble i for Adam's 
holidaj hose and doublet were of no better stuff 
than plain fig-leavea, and Ets's best gown of the 
same piece ; there went but a pair of shears be- 
tween them. An antiquaiv of this ton-n bos yet 
some of the powder of those leaves to show. Tailors 
then were none of the twelve companies ; their 
ball, that now is larger than some dorfes among 
the Netherlanders, was then no bigger than a 
Dntch butcher's shop : they durst not strike doWQ 
their customers with large bills : Adam cared not 
■an apple-paring for their lousy hems. There was 
then neither the S^nish slop, nor the skjpper'e 
galligasltin, nor the Danish sleeve, nor the S«nch 
standing collar : your treble-quadruple ruffs, nor 
your stiff-necked rabatos, that have more arches 
for pride than can stand usder lire London bridges, 
durst not then set themselves out in point ; for the 
patent for starch could by no means he signed. 
Fashion was then counted a disease, and horses 
died of it ; hut now, thanks to folly, it is held the 
only rare physic, and the purest golden asses live 
upon it. — Thoiaaa Decker. 



If the invention of the ship was thought so noble, 
which carrieth riches and commodities from place 
to place, and consnciatetb the most remote regions 
in participation of their fruits, how much more are 
/.sWera (o fle magnified,which, aa ships, easa through 
the vast seas of time, and maYe i^ea wi Sw,\»a\. 
participate of the wisdom, munsv-oa.Xi.Q'Da, aai \-b 
veadcoB, the one of the ottiM \ — ^^'^ B«co»i. 
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THE STRENGTH OF KINGS. 



They say that the goodliest cedars which grow 
on the high mountains of Lihanns thmst their roots 
between the clefts of hard rocks, the better to bear 
themselves against the strong storms that blow 
there. As nature has instmcted those kings of 
trees^ so has reason tanght the kings of men to 
root themselves in the hardy hearts of their faith- 
fed subjects; and as those kings of trees have large 
tops, so have the kings of men large crowns, 
whereof, as the first would soon be broken from 
their bodies, were they not underbome by many 
branches, so would the other easily totter, were 
they not fastened on their heads with the strong 
cluuns of civil justice and of martial discipline.^- 
Sir W. Raleigh. 



A VINTNER 



Hangs out his bush to show he has not good 
wine ; for that, the proverb says, needs it not He 
had rather sell bad wine than good, that stands 
him in no more ; for it makes men sooner drunk, 
and then they are the easier over-reckoned. By the 
knaveries he acts above-board, which every zqan 
sees, one may easily take a measure of those he 
does under-ground in his cellar ; for he that will 
pick a man's pocket to his face, will not stick to 
use him worse in private, when he knows nothing 
of it He does not only spoil and destroy his 
wines^ but an ancient reverend pio^e^^^'^ir^ \sv^?«- 
ing and racking^ that saya, " In mno xAfr^f^ 'C^ 
for there ia no truth in hia,\>\iV. a^N. ^eJ^ «»^^^*^ 
pbJsticated; for he can coxmUxleSX. ^wVs» » 's^ 



manameuis, 



them as oft as possibly he can ; e 
of stealing and bearing false witne 
neighbour, when he draws him h 
swears it is good, and that he can 
the pipe than the wine will yiel< 
bottle — a trick that a Jesuit taught 
his own conscience with. When 1 
over-reckon notoriously, he has one 
sion for all, and that is, to say it v 
by which he means that he though 
been sober enough to discover it 
passed, there had been no error at al 
Samuel Butler, 



FEAR OP DEATH 



Ay, but to die, and go we know no 
To lie in cold obstruction, and to r 
— ' • — ;vi^ -rtrarm iTiotion to bec( 
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TO ALTHEA, FROM PRISON. 



When love with unconfined wings 

Hovers within my gates, 
And my divine Althea brings 

To whisper at my grates ; 
When I lie tangled in her hair, 

And fetter'd with her eye, 
The birds that wanton in the air, 

Know no such liberty. 

When flowing cups run swiftly round 

With no allaying Thames, 
Our careless heads with roses crown'd. 

Our hearts with loyal flames : 
When thirsty grief in wine we steep, • 

When healths and draughts go free. 
Fishes that tipple in the deep, 

Know no such liberty. 

When, linnet-like confined, I 

With shriller note shall sing 
The mercy, sweetness, majesty, 

And glories of my king ; 
When 1 shall voice aloud how good 

He is, how great should be, 
Th* enlarged winds, that curl the flood, 

Kjiow no such liberty. 

Stone walls do not a prison make. 

Nor iron bars a cage ; 
Minds, innocent and quiet, take 

That for an hermit^e : 
If I have freedom in toj \on^. 

And in my soul am ite% % 
Angela alone, that soax a)oa^e, . 

Enjoy such liberty.— BicTuMpd licy^eU^ft- 



PEDIGREE OF A HORSE. 

a Arabian horse \taa 
ight in Egypt :— 

" In Ibe name of God, tho merciful and com- 
PEUUODBte, and of Seed Mohommed, agent of Uie 
High God, ami of the companions of Mahommed, 
ana of JeniBalem. Praiaed be Lhe Lord, the om- 
nipotent Creator. 

" This is a high-bred horse, and hia colta'-toolb 
is here in n bag about his neck, with his pedigree, 
and of undoubted anthority, such as no infidel can 
refuse to believe. He is the son of Rabhamy, out 
of the dam Labadab, and equal in power to hie 
sire ; of the tribe of Zazhalab ; he is finely 
moulded, and made for running like an ostrich ; 
and great in his stroke and his coyer. In the 
hoUDDrs of relationship he reckons Zalnah, aire of 
Mahat, sire of Kallac, and the unique Allcet, sire 
of Miuiasseh, sire of Alshah, father of the race, 
down to the &inons horse, the aire of I^Jialala, and 
to him ba ever abundance of green meat, and com, 
and water of lif^ as a reward &om Om tribe of 
7^»hAliili for the nre of his cover : and may a thon- 
sand branches shade his carcase from the byeena of 
the tomb, from the howling wolf of the desert ; and 
let the t^be of Zazhalah present him with a fes- 
tival within an incloHnre of walls ; and let thou- 
sands assemble at the riains of the snn in troops 
hastily, where the tribe holds up, n&der a caaom 
of celestial signs within the walls, the saddle witk 
ebe same and hmily of the posseBsor. Then let 
them alrike the hands wifti a \oi4 ninae "mwr*- 
saatly and pray to Ood lot innmHaVj iQT'^iie^ic^^ 
ofZoab, the inspired tribe." 
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CHARACTER OF RICHARD HI. 



Richard had reigned a couple of yean and a 
couple of months when he received his quUttu on 
the field of Bosworth. If ever there was a king of 
England whose name was bad enough to hang mm, 
this onfortonate dog has a repatation which would 
suspend him on every lamp-post in Christendom. 
The odium attaching to his policy has been visited 
on his person, and it has been asserted that the 
latter was not straight because the former was 
crooked. His right dhoulder is said by Rouse, who 
hated him, to have been higher than his left ; but 
this apparent deformity may have arisen from the 
party having taken a one-sided view of him. His 
stature was small ; but in the case of one who 
never stood very high in the opinion of the public, 
it was physically impossible for the hd to be other- 
wise. Walpole, in his very ingenious ^^ Historic 
Doubts," has tried to get rid of Richard's high 
lump, but the operation has not been successful, in 
the opinion of any impartial umpire. Imagination, 
that tyrant which has such a strange method of 
treating its subjects, has had perhaps more to do 
than Nature in placing an enormous burden on 
Richard's shoulders. His features were decidedly 
good-looking ; but on the converse of the principle 
that ^ handsome is as handsome does," the t3rrant 
Oloucester has been regarded as one of those who 
'^ ugly was that handsome didn't" 

It is a remarkable fact that Richard III. during 
his short reign received no subsidy horn ParUa- 
ment, though we must notsuppo^i^ ^'aX.\ifeT^^ 
the Jangdom gratuitously ; lot, onVltv^ <i»Ti\x»s?3 j\s>a 
acome was ample and mum^ceiiV. ^%^ ^^'v. *^^ *>-^ 
W shape of tonnage and pQuiid»iiE,<b \).v^^ ^^ ^^ 



M BmovBoom 

of ffoods, and wlien moniflj wai not to bo had lit 
took property to the loll value of the daim ho had 
upon it The reaalt waa that hia tioaonry boeaaa 
a good deal like an old enrioaitjr ahop, a eoal. died, 
or a dealer*8 in marine atoioa ; lor aajthiqg that 
came in Richard^ way waa porfeeti^ aooafiahiB; 
The principle of pondage waa ^ppiuad to OMV* 
thinf, even in qnantitiea leaa than a pouid, aadia 
woiud, even on aliaw ooneea of aogai^ aMk Ui 
share of the saccharine. If he leqniredf it lor Ma 
own use he never aonq^led to inieroepC the hem' 
wife on her way from the Imtehef^ andevt off tti 
champ from the end of the chop ; nor did hollaii* 
tate. when he felt disposed, to lopthe very lolfipop 
in the hands of the schoolhoy. This prmei]^ A 
allowing poonda^ to the king was in the hig^Msi 
degree mconvement. It rendered the meat-safe 
a misnomer, inasmuch as it was never safe from 
royal rapacity. 

It has been said of Richard, that he would have 
been well Qualified to reign, had he been legally 
entitled to the throne ; or, in other words, that he 
would have been a good ruler if he had not been a 
bad sovereign. To us this seems to savour of the 
old anomaly — a distinction without a difierence. 
He certainlv carried humbug to the highest possible 
point, for he exhibited it upon the throne, which 
serves as a platform to make either vice or virtue— 
as the case mav be— conspicuous. 

It is uiged by those writers who have defended 

him, that the crimes he committed were only those 

necessary to secure the crown ; but this is no 

better plea than that of the highwa3rman who 

knocks a traveller on the head because the blow is 

neceamiry to the convemenl pickxa^ of the victimls 

paeketa, Bichardls Crimea im^\. V».^^ >iws^ ^- 

Saied in «ome trifling degc^e, Vt^ ^>«ljf« 
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case is different when his sangninaiy career was 
only pnrsaed that he might get hold of that which 
did not belong to him. It is true he was ambi- 
tious ; bat if a thief is ambitions of possessing onr 
set of six silver tearspoons^ we are not to excuse 
him because he knocks us down and stuns us, as 
a necessary preliminary to the transfer of the pro- 
perty from our own to our assailant's possession. 
The palliators of Richard's atrocities declare that 
he could do justice in matters where his own 
interest was not concerned; but this fact, by 
proving that he knew better, is in fact an aggrava- 
tion of the faults he was habitually guilty of. It 
has been insinuated that when he had got all he 
wanted, he might have improved, but that b^ 
killing him after he had come to the throne, his 
contemporaries gave him nu chance of becoming 
respectable. It must be clear to every reasonable 
mind that the result, even had it been satisfactory, 
would never have been worth the cost of obtaining 
it, and that in tolerating Richard's pranks, on the 
chance of his becoming eventually a good king, his 
subjects might well have exclaimed le j€t$ rCen- 
vaui pas la chundelle. In the vezata qitestio of the 
cause of the death of the princes, the guilt has 
usually been attributed to Richard, because he 
reaped the largest benefit from their decease ; but 
this horrible doctrine would imply that a tenant 
for life is usually murdered by the remainder-man, 
and that the enjoyer of the interest of Bank Stock 
18 frequently cut off by the reversioner who is 
entitled to the principal. We admit there is a 
strong case atfainst Richard upon other more 
reasonable evidence : and thus from the magisterial 
bench of History do we comm\\. \£l\^ Ni^\a^%>^»k 
trisl, and he impartiaXW \Tidg,%^ Xs^ SJaa^V^^^ 
biscoantrymai^ — Gilbert d BeclwtesCofiwtlvftw 

c ^ 
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A THANKSGIVING FOR HIS HOUSE. 



Lord, Thou hast given me a cell, 

Wherein to dwell ; 
A little house, whose humble roof 

Is weatherproof ; 
Under the spars of which I lie 

Both soft and diy. 
Where Thou, my chamber for to ward, 
Hast set a euard 
' [ Of harmless thoughts, to watch and keep 

; j Me while I sleep. 

\]\ Low is my porch, as is my fate. 

Both void estate ; 
And yet the threshold of my door 

Is worn by the poor, 
Who hither come, and freely get 

Good words or meat. 
Like as my parlour, so my hall. 

And kitchen small ; 
A little buttery, and therein 

A little bin, 
Which keeps my little loaf of bread 

Uncnipt, unflead. 
Some brittle sticks of thorn or brier 

Make me a fire, 
Close by whose Hying coal I sit. 

And glow like it. 
Lord, I confess, too, when I dine. 
The pulse is Thine, 
I And all those other bits that be 

jj There placed by Thee. 

ff The worts, the purslain, and l\ift maaa 

0£ w&tGT cress 
Which of Thy kindness T^ou\«Ja\. ^<5Vi\. \ 
And my content 



^ 
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Makes those, and my beloved beet, 

To be more sweet. 
'Tis thou that crown'st my glittering hearth 

With guiltless mirth ; 
And giVst me wassail bowls to drink, 

Spiced to the brink, 
liord, 'tis thy plenty-dropping hand 

That sows my land : 
All this, and better, dost Thou send 

Me for this end : 
That I should render for my part 

A thankful heart. 
Which, fir'd with incense, I resign 

As wholly thine : 
But the acceptance — that must be, 

Lord, by Thee. — Herrich 



Doubtless the pleasure is as great 

Of being cheated as to cheat ; 

As lookers on feel most delight 

That least perceive a juggler's sleight ; 

And still the less they understand. 

The more they admire his sleight-of-hand. 



The following epitaph, by Bernard de la Mon- 
noye, is on De la Riviere, bishop of Langres, who 
had left a hundred crowns for that person who 
should write his epitaph : — 

Ce ffit nn tres grand personage, 

Qui fot d'un ilTustre Lignage, 

Qui poBseda mille vertus, 

Qai ni trompa jamais, q\i\ fut ^wxys^T^ Vsvfv. ^w^ 
Je B'en dirai pas d'avaniage, 
Cast trop mentir, pour cent eca%. 



rare of books 



CHARACTER OF HAMPDEN. 

Mr. Hampden was a man of much grater cut-' 
ning, and, it may be, of the moat diaceming ntid^l 
and of tlie greitteat address and imsiDuatiou to briajt . 
anything to pasg which he desired, of anj man ot 
that time, and who laid the design deepest. He 
was a gentleman of a. good exUaction, and a fair 
fortune ; who, from a life of great pleasure and 
license, had on a sudden retired to extraordinaij 
sobriety and strictness, and yet retained his uHnal 
cheerfulness and aflability ; which, together with 
the opinion of hta wisdom and justice, and the 
cooruie he had showed in opposing the ship money, 
raised his reputatiou to a very great height, not 
only in Buckinghaoi shire, where he lived, but 
generally througliuut the kingdiim. He was not a 
man of many wordB, and rarely begun the diB- 
cooree, or made the first entrance upon any buEd- 
ness that was assumed ; bnt a very weighty ^enker, 
and after he had heard a fuU debate, and obwrvM 
how the house was like to be inclined, took op the 
argument, and shortly, and clearly, and cnftfty so 
stated it, that he commonly conducted it to the , 
concloaion be desired - and if he found he could 
not do that, he was nerer without the dexterity to 
divert the debate to another time, and to prevent 
the determining anything in the negative, which 
might prove inconvenient in the future. He nutds 
BO great a show of civility, and modesty, and humi- 
lity, and always of misti^sting his own judgment, 
and esteeming his with whom he conferred for the 
present, that he eeemed to have no opinioDS or 
resolutions bat encb as be eontncied fcom the in- 
formation and instniction. \ie iecisi.\Q& tt^oti. '^ 
discoarses of others, wliom te taA s. ■« aniartsi. i*. 
o^ governing, and lea^ng mW^aa tTOxiJiJwa 'aiS 
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inclinations, whilst they believed that he wholly 
depended upon their connsel and advice. No man 
had ever a greater power over himself, or was less 
the man that he seemed to be ; which shortly ^ter 
appeared to eveiybody, when he cared less to keep 
on the mask. — Clarendon* 



SHAKESPEARE., 



To begin then, with Shakspeare. He was the 
man, who, of all modem, and perhaps ancient poets, 
had the largest and most comprehensive soul. All 
the images of nature were still present to him, and 
he drew them not laboriously, but luckily. When 
he describes anything, you more than see it — ^you 
feel it too. Those who accuse him to have wanted 
learning, give him the greater commendation. He 
was naturally learned ; he needed not the spectacles 
of books to read nature; he looked inwards, and 
ibond her there. I connot say he is ever3rwhere 
alike; were he so, I should do him injury to com- 
pare him with the greatest of man^na. He is 
many times flat, insipid; his comic wit degene- 
rating into clenches, his serious swelling into 
bombast. But he is always great when some great 
occasion is presented to him ; no man can say he 
ever had a nt subject for his wit, and did not then 
raise himself as high above the rest of poets, 

Quantam lenta solent inter viborna cupressL 

The consideration of this made Mr. Hales of Eton 
say, that there was no subject of which any poet ever 
writ, but he would produce it much better done in 
Sbakspeare; and howevet o^et^«t^Ttfs^ ^jk^^s^^^c^ 
preferred before him, yet t\ie ««jb ^'VkaxeaT^^^^?^'^^ 
which had contempomiie^ WVO\ VvB^^\^^-^^^ "^ 



Jonson, never eaualled them lo him in their esteem. 
And in the last King's court, when Ben's reputation 
was at highest, Sir John Snckling, and with him the 
greater pari of the courtiers, set oar Shakspeare far 
above him.—l>>yden. 



BEN JOKSON. 



AsforJon^on, to whose character I am now arrived, ' 
if we look upon him while he waa himself (for hia 
last pkys were but his dotages), 1 think him the 
moat leamedandjudicioas writer which any theatre 
ever had. He was a most severe judge of himself, 
aa well aa others. One cannot eay bf wanted wit, 
but rather that he was frugal of it. In his works 
yoo find little to retrench or alter. Wit, and lan- 
Kuage, and hamour also in some meaaore, we had 
before himi bat somethiDg of art was wanting tii 
the drama, till he came. He managed his atrewth 
to more advantage than any who preceded him. ¥on 
seldom find him making love in anj of his scenes, 
orendeavonmgtomove the passions; his genins nia 
too sullen and natamine to do it gracefolly, especially 
when he knew he came after those who had per* 
formed both to such a height Humoor was tut 
proper sphere ; and in that he delighted mtwt to 
represent mechanic people. He was deeply con' 
versant in the ancients, both Greek and Latin, and 
he borrowed boldly from themj there is scarce a 
poet or historian among the Roman authors of thoH 
times whom he had not translated in " Sejanns " 
and " Catiline." Bat he has done his robberies so 
openly, that one may aee he fean Tiot to be taxed 
*r aay law. He invades aaftuiiB \iif! ^ maona-^-. 
fd what ivould be theit Vu o\i«x -poftXa Sa o^f 
factory in ium. With tte apovVa *^ -ii«»-wT«Ka 
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he 80 rePCTw e ntwi Rome to ns. in its lito. eescmo- 
nieSy and ciutoms, that if one of tiior poets bad 
wntten esiher of bis tngedies. we bad saesi leas of 
it than in him. If tboe wu anr £nh in his Ian- 
gnage, ^tWBS that he wesred it too doBehr and ]abod- 
GOi^, in his omnedies eqiecialhr : pesiofi^ too, he 
did a little too mncfa Romamse onr tongae. learin^ 
the wofdswhidi he translated almost as mi]bcb Latin 
as he foimd them; wherein, tbon^ be leamedlj 
followed their language, he did not enoa^ eomplj 
with the iduHn of odtb. If I would oonqnre him 
with Shaki^eaie, I must acknowledge him the more 
omnect poet, but Siakspeaie the giexter wit Shak- 
speare was the Homer, or father of oar dramatic 
po^s : J<Hiaon was the Viigil, the pattern of elabo- 
rate wiitii^; I admire him, but I lore Shak^Kaie. 
To oonclade of him: as he has ^Ten us the most 
COTxect plays, so, in the precepts which he has laid 
down in his ^Discoreries,'* we hare as many and 
profitable rales for perfecting the stage, as anj 
.wherewith the French can fornish ns. — Drydeum 



BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 



Beaumont and Fletcher, of whom I am next to 
speak, had, with the adyantage of ^lakspeare's wit, 
which was their precedent, great natural gifts, im- 
proved by study; Beaumont especially, being so 
accurate a judge of plays, that Ben Jonson, while he 
lived, submitt^ all nis writings to his censure, and, 
'tis thought, used his judgment in correcting, if not 
contriving, all his plots. What value be had for him, 
appears by the verses he writ to him, and therefore 
I need ^B^^ak no farther ol SI. *Y\i<& ^ri^. ^^sas^'^csa;};. 
broagfit Fletcher and Vmn in ci*je«m.^«^ ^««. ^'^'^^^ 
laster;" for before tha!ttliey\iaAwf^\X«CL\.^^^^'^ 
y^ry anffocceasfdl: as tlie ^akft H» t«^^?w^ ^^ 
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Jon8on,before he writ '^ Eyeiy Man in his Hnmoiir.*' 
Their plots were generally more regular than 6hak- 
roeare's, especially those which were made before 
&aiimont*s death ; and they understood and imi- 
tated the conversation of gentlemen mnch 1>etter ; 
whose wild dehancherieS| and quickness of wit in 
repartees, no poet before them could paint as they 
have done. Hnmonr, which Ben Jonson derived 
from particular persons, they made it not their busi- 
ness to describe: they represented all the passions 
very lively, but above all, love. I am apt to believe 
the English language in them arrived to its Invest 
perfection : what words have since been taken in, 
are rather superfluous than ornamental. Their plays 
are now the most pleasant and frequent ^itertain- 
ments of the stage ; two of theirs being acted through 
the year, for one of Shakspeare's or Jonson's: the 
reason is, because there is a certain gaiety in their 
comedies, and pathos in their more serious plays, 
which suits generally with all men^ humours. 
Shakspeare's language is likewise a little obsolete, 
and Ben Jonson's wit comes short of theirs. — Dtydm, 



h 



GO, LOVELY ROSE.— A SONG. 




Go, lovely rose ! 

Tell her that wastes her time and me. 

That now she knows. 

When I resemble her to thee, 

How sweet and fair she seems to be. 

Toll her, that's young, 

And shuns to have her graces s^Va^, 

That, had'at thou sprung 
In deserts, where no men a^v^e, 
Thoa must have uncommexidfe^ o\ft^. 
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Small is the worth 

Of beauty from the light retired ; 

Bid her come forth, 

Saffer herself to be desir*d, 

And not blnsh so to be admir*d. 

Then die ! that she 

The common fate of all things rare 

May read in thee^ 

How small a part of time they share 

That are so wondrous sweet and fair ! 

Waller. 



THE DRUM. 



Yonder is a little drum 

Hanging on the wall, 
Dusty wreaths and tatter'd flags 

Round about it fall. 

A Shepherd youth on Cheviot's hills 

Watch'd the sheep whose &(kin 
A cunning workman wrought and gave 

The littie drum its din. I 

I 

pleasant are fedr Cheviot's hills 

With velvet verdure spread, 
And pleasant 'tis amid its heath i 

To make your summer bed. 

And sweet and clear are Cheviot's rills I 

That tribkle to its vales. 
And balmily its tiny flowers 

Breathe on the passing gales. 

And thus hath fell \!ki& ^V«^^\W^^^ 

Whilst tending oi \i\a w^, . ^ 

Nor thought thete ^aa m ^\ ^'^ ^^^^ 
A spot like CVi«v\oV% -^^^^^ 




Bnt chaaM wia T^im « , 

And be— <X1hI br Um dM dn 1) 
He heatd tb* littls dna. 

" Follow." uid tb* iianBiM^ty, 

" Wonld Ten live in ttorj j 
" For he ine rtrikM a foeiua doin^ 

" Wim a wmA el ^iwj i " 

" Riib-»^l> and nlHk-dab," 

The dniminei beati awa^— 
The Shepherd let hia hleatmg Sock 

On Cheviot wildly stray. 

On Egj^t'B arid waste of sand 

The Shepherd now is lying, 
Around him man^ a parching tongue 

For water 'a faintly ciying. 

that he were on Cheviot's hills 

IKth velvet verdnre i^read, 
"!» i-ni-nn 'mid the blooming heath, 
adThisb 

Or conld he drink of those sweet rills 

That trickle to the vales. 
Or breathe once more the balminess 

Of Cheviot's mountain gales. 

At length npon his wearied ey«i 

The HUBts of Blomber come. 
And he is in his borne again — 

Till wsken'd by the dmm. 

"TatearmBt Take ann»," his leader cries, 
" The h&teA fooman'B lagh •," 
Omia loadly roar — steel dajAa tm. e.\K^, 
And tboDBanda EaU to ^e< 
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The SheiOMsd's blood anka zed ib^ and, 

'' Mj Yooe Bu^ FBK^ A fckndlj 
'^ But te that little dna ! ^ 



'Mid mnauiing sen — ''tooA djing 
The dnanmer lupt bk 'vvr. 

And mai^ A one, hj ''g^flrj ^ hired. 
Did cmae the drni IliAt d^. 

'^ Rab-A-dnb aad nib^^diib,^ 
The dmrnmer best Aloud — 

The fihepherd died, and ere the mom. 
The hot Bud VAS bis •hxood. 



And thJB jg fjiarj I Tei;Aiidid21 

Will mAn the tempter fidknr. 
Nor leAm that ^017, like its dnmi. 

Is but A aomid And hoDow^ — Mmrt Leatum, 



CAKDLE& 



During the confinement of king John, the prorost 
of the merdiAnts And AenSa of Pauis nuuie a joe- 
sent to the chmch of Notre Dame, of a wax-eAndle, 
(probAblj n^ed np^) of the same length as the 
circomference of the walls of Patis. — St* Foix, 

In the FonnnlaB of MATcalphas, edited by Jerome 
Bignon, he tells us, ¥dth re^^ect to lights, thAt the 
use of them was of grsAt antiquity in the chnrdi ; 
that the primitiye Christians nuuie use of them in 
the assemblies, which they held before da.^^ ^^^t. <sl 
neceamty; and that afteTwaidA ^<&^ '^^tb ^cs^asa^s^ 
even in dajr-lif^t, as tokena oi \a:j> «A\s^V^^^^ 
of the Deity, 
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THE GREAT FIEE OF LONDON. ■ 

1666. 2d September. This fatal nicht abaat ten 
began that deplorable fire near Fish Streets in 
London. 

3d. The fire continuing, after dinner I took coach, 
with my wife and sonn and went to the Dank side 
in Southwark, where we beheld that dismal apec- 
tacle, the whole cilty in dreadful flames near y' 
water side i all the houses fiom the Bridge, all 
Thames Streets, and npwards towarde Cheapeside, 
downe to the Three Cranes, were now cansnm'd. 

The fire having continu'd all this night (if I may 
call that night which was light as day for ten milaa 
round about, after a dreadful manner), when con- 
.■ipiring with a fierce eaBtem wind in a very drie 
seiiBon, I went on foote to the same place, and saw 
the whole sontb part of T* dtty batniug hora Chea^ 
side to y* Thames and all along ConiehiU (for it 
kindl'd back arainat y* wind as well as forward), 
Tower Streete, Fendiurch Street*, Gracious Streete, 
and ao along to Bainard'a Castle, and was now taking 
hold of St. Panic's chnrch, to which the scaffolds 
contribnl«d exceedingly. The conflasratiou was 
HO DDiTetNl and the people so astoniah'd, tlutt ftom 
the bflsimung, 1 know not by what deqxXKlea^ 4t 
bte, tnsv haidly ■tirr'd to qnench it, so that uan 
was nothing heard or seene bnt crying ontxB^ 
lamentation, running abont like di^traetad cri Mtan % 
wiUiout at all attempting to saTe eyea thui gaoia, 
sat^ a atiange coDatemation there was upon ttwpl) 
BO aa it bnmed both in breadth and leogth^ A« 
chnrchM, publiq halla, exchange, hoE^taU, BkOln- 
jnents, and ornaments, lespm^ vfiet & frodt^oM 
aaaaer £nm hotue to hotue ami iu««Aja \a <0aMta\ 
't groat (fistenoas one from \' ottiw, ^"^T '**^3 
wiM a long get of feire aad-wBrme ■wwa«ft^>«i 
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even ignited the air and prepar'd the materials to 
conceiye the fire, which deyour'd, after an incre- 
dible manner, houses, famitore^ and everything. 
Here we saw the Thames cover'd with goocU 
floating; all the barges and boates laden with what 
some had time and courage to save, as, on y^ other, 
y* carts, &c., carrying out to the fields, which for 
many miles were strew'd with moveables of all 
sorts, and tents erecting to shelter both people and 
what goods they could get away. Oh the miser- 
able and calamitous spectacle ! such as haply the 
world had not seene the like since the £)unda- 
tion of it, nor be outdone till the universal confla- 
gEation« All the skie was of a fiery aspect, like the 
top of a burning oven, the light seene above forty 
miles round about for many nights. God grant 
my eyes may never behold the like, now seeing 
above ten thousand houses all in one flame : the 
noise, and cracking, and thunder of the impetuous 
flames, y^ shrieking of women and children, the 
hurry of people, the fall of towers, houses, and 
churches, was like an hideous storme, and the 
aire all about so hot and inflamM, that at last one 
was not able to approach it, so that they were 
forc'd to stand still and let the flames bum on, 
w^ they did for neere two miles in length, and one 
in bredth. The clouds of smoke were dismally 
and reach'd upon computation near fifty miles in 
length. Thus I left it this aftemoone burning, a 
resemblance of Sodom or the last day. Lonaon 
was, but is no more. 

4th. The burning still rages, and it was now 
ffotten as far as the Inner Temple, all Fleete 
Streete, the Old Bailey, Ludgate Hill, Warwick 
Lane^ Newgate, PauFs Chain, Watlinnc^ Stceeta^ 
now Earning, and moat oi \\. T«AnLt^^\a "^^^s^n *^ 
atones of Paules ftew AWe ^«QaAs3R^> "f ^^^^^^^ 
feadrnzming downe tYie ^UeeXft^v^^^^J^K^'^^'^ 



_. . _.^ waA<Mk»A»aAA^Qy «lBAW«<l till I HO 

with my wife and sonn and went to 
in Southwark, where we beheld that 
tacle, the whole citty in dreadful f 
water side ; all the nouses from tb 
Thames Streete, and upwards toward 
downe to the Three Cranes, were no\ 
The fire having continued all this n: 
call that night which was light as da} 
round about, after a dreadful mannei 
spiring with a fierce eastern wind in 
season, I went on foote to the same p 
the whole south part of y* citty burning 
side to y* Thames and all along Co 
kindl*d back a^nst y" wind as well 
Tower Streete, Fenchurch Streete, Gra 
and so along to Bainard's Castle, and wi 
hold of St. Paule's church, to which 
contributed exceedingly. The confl 
so uniyersal and the people so astbnisl] 
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D ignited the air and prepar'd the materials to 
ceive the fire, which devour'd, after an incre- 
le manner, houses, farnitore^ and everythinff. 
-e we saw the Thames cover'd with goocU 
Hag, all the harges and hoates laden with what 
le had time and courage to save, as, on y* other, 
larts, &c., carrying out to the fields, which for 
ly miles were strew'd with moveahles of all 
s, and tents erecting to shelter both people and 
it goods they could get away. Oh the miser- 
3 and calamitous spectacle ! such as haply the 
Id had not seene the like since the n)unda- 
i of it, nor be outdone till the universal confla- 
tion* All the skie was of a fiery aspect, like the 
of a burning oven, the light seene above forty 
68 round about for many nights. God grant 
eyes may never behold the like, now seeing 
ve ten thousand houses all in one flame : the 
le, and cracking, and thunder of the impetuous 
les, y® shrieking of women and children, the 
ry of people, the faXL of towers, houses, and 
rches, was like an hideous storme, and the 
f all about so hot and inflamM, that at last one 
t not able to approach it, so that they were 
fd to stand still and let the flames bum on, 
they did for neere two miles in length, and one 
bredth. The clouds of smoke were dismally 
. reach'd upon computation near fiftv miles in 
;;th. Thus I left it this aftemoone burning, a 
ambiance of Sodom or the last day. London 
I, but is no more. 

rth. The burning still rages, and it was now 
:en as f ar as the Inner Temple, all Fleete 
$ete, the Old Bailey, Ludgate Hill, Warwick 
le, Newgate, PauVa CViaMi, '^^Yw^^^2KR^fc^ 
' Baming, and most oi \\. T«Axic^^\» "^sSorj^n^"^ 
ssf of Paules ftew A\ke gc«MAs»> ^" ^^^ 
ranning downe the a\iee\jft^*'«^^^^'^^*^*^ ' 
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the very pBYementa glowing with fiery rediiesBe,MI<l 
la no horse air man was able to tread ou tlieW), | 
and the demolition had stopp'd all the passages, n 
that no help could be applied. The eastern wind 
still more impetuously drove the flames forward. 
Nothing but j' Almighty power of God wee able 
to atop them, for vatne was y° h^lp of man. 

Gth. It crossed towards Whitehall : Oh the con- 
fusion there was then at that conrt ! It pleased 
his Ma'f to command me amang y" rest to looke 
after the quenching ofFetter Lane end, to preserve, 
if possible, that part of Holbom, whilst the rest of 
y' gentlemen toote their several posts (for now they 
began to bestir themselves, and not till now, who 
hitherto had stood as men intoxicated, with their 
hands ocrosae), and began to consider that nothxDg 
was likely tu put a stop but the blowing up of so 
many houses, as might make a wider gap than any 
had yet been made by the ordinary method of pull- 
ing Ukem down with engiuea; this some Btont sea- 
men proposed early enough to have sav'd near y* 
whole citty, hut this soma tenacious and avaritioni 
men, aldermen, &c., would not permit, becsus* 
their houses must have been of the first It was 
therefore now commanded to be proctis'd, and my 
concern being particularly- for the hospi^ of St. 
Bartholomew, neere Smitnfield, where 1 had many 
wounded and sick men, made me the more diligeot 
to promote it, nor was my care for the Savoy lesw. 
It now pleas'd Ood, by abating the wind, and by 
the Industrie of y' people, inmsing a new sfunt 
into them, that the fury of it be^n sensibly b> 
abate abont noone, so as it came no farther tliui v* 
Temple westward, nor than y' entrance of Smith- 
J^d north. £ut contina'd ul this day and night 
BO impetnoaa towards Cripp\egato kq4 fti«T<OTiw, 
as mads ds all despaire ■, it aiao \itq^ t«A »^i« 
-"J tie Temple, but the cowcaaw o^ ^o tDsto.'wA 
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endsdug, and many houses being blown np, snch 
ips and desolations were soone made, as with the 
mner three days' consumption, the back fire did 
ot so yehemently nrge npon the rest as fonnerly. 
"here was yet no standing neere the burning and 
lowing ruines by neere a furlong's space. 
The coale and wood wharfes and magazines of 
jrle, rosin, &c., did infinite mischeife, so as the 
rective which a little before I had dedicated to 
is Ma*', and published, giving warning what might 
robably be the issue of suffering those shops to be 

I the citty, was looked on as a |>rophecy. 

The poore inhabitants were dispers'd about St. 
feoige's Fields, and Moorefields, as far as High- 
ate, and seyerall miles in circle, f'ome under tents, 
>me under miserable hutts and hoyells, many 
ithout a rag, or any necessary utensUs, bed or 
oard, who, from delicatenesse, riches, and easy 
coommodations in stately and well fumish'd 
ouses, were nowreduc'd to extreamest misery and 
overty. 

In this calamitous condition, I retum'd with a 
id heart to my house, blessing and adorinf the 
lercy of God to me and mine, who in the midst of 

II tMs mine was like Lot, in my little Zoar, safe 
ud sound. 

7th. I went this morning on foote f" Whitehall 
B far as London Bridge, thro' the late Fleete Street, 
ludgate Hill, by St. raule's, Cheapeside, Exchange, 
lishcqigate, Aldersgate, and out to Moorefields, 
lence thro' Comehill, &c., with extraordinary diffi- 
ulty, clambering over heaps of yet smoking rub- 
ish, and frequently mistaking where I was. The 
round under my feete was so hot, that it even 
nmt the soles of my shoes. Iil >;2s\i& i&KasD&ss^^^^ 
fa^ got to the Tower \>y ^;i\jet,\ft \«ib.^ss^^ 
uaet about the graff , ^bic\i \>ccc^ ^s«^^ ^^S. 
mt it, bad they takea ftxe as^^ ^NX»»i.^ 



White Tower where the magadae of powder lay, 
would Qndoabtedly noL oaly hare beaten downe 
and deatroy'd all y' hridge, bat enake and toroe the 
vesaells in j' rrret, and render'd y' demolition 
beyond all enpreBsion for several miles about the 
coontrey. 

At my return, 1 wag infinitely concem'd to find 
that eoodly church of St Pauley, now a sad lo'xnn, 
and that beaatiful portico (for Btmctare comparable 
to anj in Europe, sm not long before repaired by 
the lung) now rent in pieces, flakes of vast atone 
split asunder, and nothing remaining intire but the 
inscription in the architrave, showing by whom it 
was hnilt, which had not one letter of it defac'd. 
It wan Ojtonishing to see what immense stones the 
heat had in a manner caloin'd, so that all y" orna- 
menta, columns, freezes, and projectnrea of masele 
Portlmd stone fiew off, even to y' very roofe, where 
a abeet of lead covering a great space was tololly 
mealted ; the ruinee of the vaulted roofe fulling 
broke into St Faith's, which being filled with the 
magazines of bookes belonging to y° stationers, and 
carried thither for safety, they were all consnm'd, 
burning for a weeke following. It is also observ- 
able, that the lead over y* altar at y" east end was 
untouch'd, and among the divers monuments, the 
body of one biahop remain'd intire. Thus lay in 
ashea tb!kt most venerable church, one of the most 
ancient pieces of early piety in y* CbriBtian T<nU| 
besides neare one hundred more. The lead, jtm 
worke, bells, plate, &c., mealted ; the exquntely 
wrought Mercers Cb^pell, the Bamptaons Exohange, 
y° august fabiiq of Christ Church, all y* rest of ute 
Companiea HaUs, sumptuons baildingi, aichoa, all 
ia dost ; the foontainea dried np asd nun'd, wkUal 
fSAe very niters remain'd Wiinft ', "^o ■^otw|fJ* "i 
^abtermneaa cellars, wells, aai 4iMi8«s>aA'iw«"*q 
^areboaaeH, atiU burning in Rlenct nai *»^ *«'»■ 
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of smoke, so that in five or six miles, in traversing 
aboat| I ^d not see one load of timber unconsum'd, 
nor many stones but what were calcin'd white as 
gnow. The people who now walk'd about j^ 
mines appear d like men in a dismal desart, or 
rather in some greate dtty laid waste bv a cruel 
enemy ; to which was added the stench that came 
from some poore creatures bodies, beds, &c. Sir 
Tho. Oressham's statute, tho' fallen from its nich 
in the Royal Exchange, remain'd intire, when all 
those of v^ kings since y* Conquest were broken to 
pieces, auK> the standard in Comhill, and Q. Eliza- 
beth's offices, with some armes on Ludgate, con- 
tinued with but little detriment, whilst the vast 
3rron chaines of the citty streetes, hinges, barrs, 
and gates of prisons were many of them melted 
and reduc'd to ciaders by y*^ vehement heate. I 
was not able to passe through any of the narrow 
streetes, but kept the widest ; the ground and air, 
smoake and fiery vapour continu'd so intense, that 
my haire was almost sing'd, and my feete unsuffer- 
ably sur-heated. The bie lanes and narrower 
streetes were quite fiU'd up with rubbish, nor could 
one have knowne where he was, but by y* mines 
of some church or hall, that had some remarkable 
tower or pinnacle remaining. I then went towards 
Islington and Highgate, where one might have 
seene 200,000 people of all ranks and degrees dis- 
persed and lying along by their heapes of what they 
could save from the fire, deploring their losse ; and 
tho' ready to perish for hunger and destitution, yet 
not asking one peuny for relief, which to me 
iwjpear*d a stranger sight than any I had yet beheld. 
His Majesty and Council indeede tooke all imagin- 
able care for their reliefe, by ^iQclaxQA.t\Q^ l^y: ^.Va 
country to come in and leirewi \}!ck!siii n?'^^ >^^s^- 
mons. In y* midst of ail tltui ca^».TK!^?5 «s^^'^'^- 
fusion, there was, I know noX. Vq^^ «». ^^^ssso^ 
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begun that the French nod Datch, with ■w 
were now in hoatility, were not onely Ian 
even entering the citty. There was, i 
some days before, Rreate Gnspicion of th 
nations joining ; and now, that they had 
occasion of firing the towne. This repor 
territie, that on a auddaino there was snc 
roare and tumult, that they ran from thai 
and taking what weapons they could come 
could not be stopp'd from falling on some 
nations, whom they casually met, without 
reason. The clamour and peril grew so e 
that it made the whole conrt amaz'd, and 
with infinite paines and greate difficult! 
and appease the people, sending troops of 
and gaardg to canse them to lelire into 
Bgaine, where they were watch'd all this 
IkK them pretty qniet, and came home bq 
weary and broken. Their spirits tbns 
cafaned, and the aSricht abated, they now 
repaire into y" suburbs about the cittv, wb 
as had friends or opportunity got shelter 
present, to which nis Maf* proclamati 
invited them. — John Ejidyn. 



FOLLY OF THE SWORD. 

When the bom and bred gentleman, to 
coined and current terms, pays down his I 
ponnda or so, for his commission, what ii 
the purchase 1 It may be the elegant id 
the calling; it maybe the bullion and ( 
the regimentals; or, devout worshipper 



doea he become ) The 'boni-aeivKiA o' 
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Gmily, he ceases to be a judge between moral 
;ht and moral injury. It is his duty not to think, 
it to obey. He has ^yen up. surrendered to 
lother, the freedom of his soul : ne has dethroned 
le majesty of his own will. He must be active 
. wrong, and see not the injustice : shed blood for 
aft and usurpation, calling bloodshed valour. 
e may be made, by the ini(]^uity of those who use 
jQ, the burglar and the bngand ; but dory calls 
m pretty names for his prowess, and tne wicked 
ealmess of the world shouts and acknowledges 
lem. And is this the true condition of reason- 
)le man ? Is it by such means that he best vin- 
icates the greatness of his mission here 1 Is he, 
hen he most gives up the free motions of his own 
»ul — ^is he then most glorious ? — Douglas Jerrold, 



I Ve often wished that I had clear 
For life six hundred pounds a-year, 
A handsome house to lodge a mend, 
A river at my garden's end, 
A terrace- walk, and half a rood 
Of land, set out to plant a wood. 

Well now I have all this and more, 
I ask not to increase my store; 
But here a grievance seems to lie. 
All this is mine but till I die ; 
I can't but think 'twould sound more clever, 
To me and to my heirs for ever. 

If I ne'er got or lost a groat 

By any trick or any fault; 

And if I pray by reasoii'a rolca, 

And not like forty otYiei ioo\&, 
As thus, " Vouchsale, oVi gcwi\avs&'^^'^^^ 
To grant me this and 'tolYieT ^xe\ 
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Or if H be % wQl and plflMiiny 
IHrect nqrploai^ to find m traMoeet" 
Bat odIt wwA way ititioii: fitiu 
And to 09 b$pi 4m fly r^ wmjf 



PieBerfiBy Aina^stj Pnmdenoe ! 
Just what yon fftfo mo^ conxpnAtsotOf 
And let me in uteee ehades compofle 
Sometldng in feme ai true as pioie.-niSlM 



THE ANGLER^S WISH. 



And let me tell yon, scholar, this kind of £ 
with a dead rod, and laying night hooks, ar 
patting money to use; for they both work foi 
owners when they do nothing bat sleep, or c 
rejoice, as you know we have done this last 
and sat as qaietly and as free from cares ondc 
sycamore, as ViigiPs Tityras and his Melibflei 
nnder their broad beech tree. No life, my 1 
scholar, no life so happy and so pleasant as tl 
of a well-governed an^er; for when the law 
swallowed ap with business, and the stateso 
preventing and contriving plots, then we s 
cowslip banks, hear the birds sing, and posses 
selves in as much quietness as Uiese silent 
streams which we now see glide so quietly 1 
Indeed, my good scholar, we may say of angl 
Dr. Boteler said of strawberries, " Doubtlesi 
could have made a better berry, but doubtlesi 
never did;" and so (if I might be judge) 
never did make a more calm, quiet, innocent r 
tion than angling.''^ 
I 'U tell you, scholar, wTienl aa.\.\a&\. oti>3cm 
rose bank, and looked down lYieae mft^Ao^w^ A 
of tbem as Charles the Empexox ^^ oi 'Qe 
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Florence, " ibat iliej were too plfiuaiit to be looked 
on bat only on holidajB.*^ As 1 tben BSt on thu 
▼eiy gran, I tamed mj present tbon^EtiintOTene : 
'tms a wuh, wliich 111 repeal to yoa: — 



I in tlieee floweiy meads would be; 

These ojstal streams dionld solace me; 

To wlioee barmomons bnbbli&g nosse, 

I with mj an^e woold rejoioe; 
Sit here, ai^ see the tintle-dore 
Cooit hu chaste mate to acts of lore ; 

Or on that bank feel the west wind 
fteathe health and plenty : please mj mind, 
To see sweet dew-drops kiss these flowen. 
And then wash*d off ij Ajnil riiowen; 

Here, hear mj Kenna smg a song; 

There, see a blackbird feed her jom^. 

Or a laverock boild her nest: 
Here, ^re mj weaij spirits rest. 
And raise mj low-pitcned thoaghts abore 
Earth, or what pow mortals lore : 

Thos, free mm. law-soits and the noise 
Of princes' conrts, I would rejoice. 

Or, with mj Biyan* and a book. 
Loiter long days near Shawford brook ; 
There sit uj him, and eat my meat. 
There see Uie son both rise and set. 
There bid ^006. morning to next day, 
There meditate my time away. 
And angle on; and beg to nare 
A qniet passage tA a ^«\oin&ft^rc«:^^. 

*6«ppoasdtob«Vbs^ 
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MERCY. 



The quality of mercy is not strained ; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice blessed ; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes. 
'Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown : 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal powY, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings. 
But mercy is above the sceptred sway ; 
It is entmroned in the hearts of kings ; 
It is an attribute to God himself ; 
And earthly power doth then show likest God's, 
When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this — 
That, in the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation : we do pray for mercy ; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. 

Shakspere, 



There was a Newfoundland dog on board the 
Bellona, last war, who kept the deck during the 
battle of Copenhagen, running backwards and for- 
wards with so brave an anger, that he became a 
greater favourite with the men than ever. When 
the ship was paid off, after the peace of Amiens, 
the sailors had a parting dinner on shore. Victor 
was placed in the chair, and fed with roast-beef 
and pJam-pudding, and the bill >R&a made out in 
Victoria name. He was so calleA. aiWt^ix^ ot^ji^sa; 
oiaater, who was no less a pet80ii«bg,eV3ti«xvN\^\K. 
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BEFORE THE BATTLE, 



And there was another of our acquaintances who 
was also to be left behind, a non-combatant, and 
whose emotions and behayiour we have therefore 
a right to know. This was our friend the ex- 
coll^^tor of BoggleywoUah, whose rest was broken, 
like other people's, by the sounding of the bugles 
in the early morning. Being a great sleeper, and 
fond of his bed, it is possible he would have snoozed 
on until his usual hour of rising in the forenoon, in 
spite of all the drums, bugles, and bagpipes in the 
British army, but for an interruption, which did 
not come from George Osborne, who shared Jos's 
quarters with him, and was as usual occupied too 
much with his own affairs, or with grief at parting 
with his wife, to think of taking leave of his slum- 
bering brother-in-law — ^it was not George, we say, 
who hiterposed between Jos Sedley and deep, but 
Captain Dobbin, who came and roused him up, 
insisting on shaking hands with him before his 
departure. 

** Very kind of you," said Jos, yawning, and 
wishing the Captain at the deuce. 

'' I — I didn 't like to go off without saying good- 
bye, you know," Dobbin said in a very mcoherent 
manner; '^ because you know some of us mayn't 
come back again, and I like to see you all well and 
— and that sort of thing, vou know." 

'^ What do you mean f " Jos asked, rubbing his 
eyes. The Captain did not in the least hear him 
or look at the stout gentleman in the night-cap, 
abont whom he professed to Yuk^^ \SQ53tL ^ SjsciS^ 
interest. The hypocrite vraa \oc^aTk% «sA^5s^yfs«sss% 
with all bia might in the ei\T«i\aftii cH ^'f^'^''^^^ 
apartments, striding about \kfe xq«b^,^V^''^'^=*^ 




chairs, beating tlie tattoo, Utiag hit aaOiy i 
showing other aigna of great inwaid awwtioo, 

Jos had alwaja IhuL nth«r a iMaa opmioii of 
Captain, and now began to think hia oomiga ^ 
somewhat eqnirocaL^ ^' What-ia it 1 aanlb', 
you, Dobbinl" haaaidin&aaaeaatiaiaMb . 

"I teU yoa what jao, eaiii da,*^ tta Gq^ 
replied, eomiogiq^ to. tha ¥id;.f^wa HKakii 
quarter of an haw, Sadlav; anl nnttiar ^boaga:] 
1 majr ever ooiyia back MmH joiit.]fa« aat Md 
atir nom this town matil ym. aacaciain kaw tli 
go. Yon are to ata^ hm and waidi oMa f 
sister, and comfort her, and aeethafc no haita aai 
to her. If anjrthing hajypena to Oeoig^ zeman 
she has no one bat yon in the wwld to udkiow 
it goes wrong with the army, yon*ll aee her fl 
back to Englwd ; and you will promise me <m y 
word that you will never desert her. I know ^ 
Wim t : as far as money goes you were alwaya I 
enough with that. Do you want any f I mc 
have you enough gold to take yon back to Engh 
in case of a misfortune ? " 

^'Sir," said Jos, majesticalljr, '^when I w 
money, I know where to ask for it. And aa for 
sister, ycu needn't toll me how I ought to behayt 
her." 

'' You speak like a man of spirit, Joa," the ot 
answered goodnaturedly, '^and I am dad t 
George can leave her m such good handSi 8 
may give him your word of honour, may I, thai 
case of extremity you will stand by her 1 " 

'' Of course, of course,*' answered Mr. Joa, wh 
generosity in money matters Dobbin eatima 
quite correctly. 

'^ And you^l see her safe out of Bnuaela in 
event of a defeat ?" 

"A defeat ! D-* it, Sir, it's impossible. Do 
tiy and fiighten me^^ the ^eio cxi!^ixQ(SBk\^\M 
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and Dobbin's mind was thus perfectly set at ease 
now that Jos had spoken out so resolutely respect- 
ing his conduct to his sister. *^ At least," thought 
the Captain, " there will be a retreat secured for 
her in case the worst should ensue." 

If Captain Dobbin expected to get any personal 
eomfort and satisfaction from having one more view 
of Amelia before the regiment marched away, his 
selfishness was punished just as such odious ego- 
tism deserved to be. The door of Jos's bed-room 
opened into the sitting-room which was common 
to the family party, and opposite this door was that 
of Amelia's chamber. The bugles had wakened 
everybody : there was no use in concealment now. 
George's servant was packing in this room : Osborne 
coming in and out of the contiguous bed-room, 
flinging to the man such articles as he thought fit 
to carry on the campaign. And presently Dobbin 
bad the opportunity which his heart coveted, and 
he got sight of Amelia's face once more. But what 
a &ce it was ! So white, so v^ld and despair- 
stricken, that the remembrance of it haunted him 
afterwards like a crime, and the sight smote him 
with inexpressible pangs of longing and pity. 

She was wrapped in a white morning dress, her 
hair falling on her shoulders, and her large eyes 
fixed and without light. By way of helping on the 
preparations for the departure, and showing that 
she too could be useful at a moment so critical, 
this poor soul had taken up a sash of Oeoree's from 
the drawers whereon it lay, and followed him to 
and firo with the sash in her hand, looking on 
mutely as his packing proceeded. She came out 
and stood, leaning at Uie wall, holding this sash 
against her bosom, from which the heavy net of 
crimson dropped like a large stain of blood. Our 
ffentle-hearted Captain felt a guilty shock as he 
looked at her. " Good Qrod,'^ ^<5ya!5^\.\A,''^ ^&^>a. 



it griaf like this I dared to pry into 1" And there 
VBA no help: no means to eonthe and comfort this 
helplesB, speechless misery. He stood for a moment 
anct looked at her, powerless and torn with pity, as 
a parent regards an infant in pain. 

At last, George took Emmy's hand, and led her 
hack into the bed-room, from whence he come ont 
alone. The parting had tiiken place in that mo- 
ment, and he was gone. — T/iacieray's Vanity Fair. 



A P&AIBA 
laigonce, and « grori a grievance 
to those that come near him, as a pewterer is to his 
nnj^bonrs. His diicourse is like the braying of a 
mortal, the more impertinent, the more Tolnble ajid 
load, aa a pestle niu es more noiae when it ia na% 
on the ddes of a mortar, than whan it itanqw down- 
right, and hitH npon the bnsineaa. A dog tlut opens 
npon a wrong scent will do it oftenee toan one that 
never opens bat upon a right. He ia aa lon^'Winded 
as a yentidnct, that filla aa fast aa it emptm ; or a 
rind, that blowa one way for half a jtax to- 
. and another as long, aa if it drewinitsbreatt 
lix months, and blew it ont again for nx mon. 
He has no mercy on any man's eaia or patienn tiut 
he can get within his sphere of activity, but tortniM 
him, as they correct boys in Scotland, by stretcfaii^ 
their lugs without remorse. He is like an ear-wig, 
when he gets within a man's ear, he ia not eaailjrto 
to be got out agun. He is a siren to hims^ and 
hjts no way to escape shipwreck but by having bis 
mouth atopped instead of hia esn. Ue ^l>^ with 
hia tongne aa a cat does witb 'bex V&A, utASkVnxa 
ported with the deligttho p.-jw^oniwiS. t&^aksni 



geth. 
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CHOICE OF A WIFE. 



When it shall please God to bring thee to man's 
estate, use great providence and circumspection in 
choosing thy wife. For from thence will spring 
all thj fature good or evil. And it is an action of 
life, like unto a stratagem of war ; wherein a man 
can err but once. If thy estate be good, match 
near home and at leisure ; if weak, far off and 
quickly. Inquire diligently of her disposition, and 
how her parents have been inclined* in their youth. 
Let her not be poor, how generous soever. For a 
man can buy nothing in the market with gentility. 
Nor choose a base and uncomely creature altogether 
for wealth ; for it will cause contempt in others, 
and loathing in thee. Neither make choice of a 
dwarf, or a tool ; for, by the one thou shalt beget a 
race of pigmies ; the other will be thy continual 
disgrace, and it will yirke thee to hear her talk. 
For thou shalt find it, to thy great grief, that there 
is nothing more fulsome than a she-fooL — Lord 
Burleigh. 

My Lord Wentworth gave some verjr cavalier 
advice to one going upon a diplomatic mission ; he 
was up to the system of courts, or he could not 
have committed himself by such a satire : — '' To 
secure yourself, and serve your country, you must 
at all times, and upon aU occasions, speak the 
truth; for (says he) you will never be believed; 
and by these means your truth will boUi secure 
yourself if you be questioned, and put those you 
deal with, who question yout \^Ta£.\t<] ^ \a ^ Ssj^sl 
in all their di8qnisition& «xA ^oski^ssXjb^zbz&sg^^'' — 



M 



AN INDIAN'S ACCOUNT OP A LONDON 
GAMIN6-H0USB. 

The English pratend that they wordifo but coe 
God, but for my part I don't Miefw waiHi tfa^. 
BBj ; for besides seveial livinc diTinHiMy to mhdm 
we may see them diOy ofier taeiT towi, thijy liicve 
several other inanimitte onea to wbsm mSj psf 
sacrifices, as I have ebaerved at one of tlMir )»EIm. 
meetings, where I happened once to he. 

In tibis place there is a gfetli altar to he leen^ 
bnilt round and covered with a green tPoeAnML 
lighted in the midst, and encompaned by •everal 
persons in a sitting posture, as we do at our 
domestic sacrifices. At the venr moment I came 
into the room, one of those, wno I supposed was 
the priest, spread upon the altar certain leaves 
which he took out of a little book that he held in 
his hand. Upon these leaves were represented 
certain figures veiy awkwardly painted ; however^ 
they must needs he the images of some divinities ; 
for, in proportion as they were distributed round, 
each one of the assistants made an offering to it, 
greater or less, according to his devotion. I ob- 
served that these offerings were more considerable 
than those they make in their other temples. 

After the aforesaid ceremony is over, the piieit 
lays his hand in a trembling manner, aa it were, 
upon the rest of the book, and continues aome 
tmie in this posture, seized with fear, and withoot 
any action at all. All the rest of the company, 
attentive to what he does, are in suspense ail the 
while, and the unmoveable assistants are all ol 
them in their turn possessed by different agitations, 
accordbm to the spirit wYiidi li«i|^^ii8 to seise 
tbem. One joins ma hands \og&\]b&t, «^<^ W«isMik 
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Heaven ; another, very earnestly looking upon his 
image, grinds his teeth ; a third bites ms fingers, 
and stamps upon the ground with his feet. Eveiy 
one of them, in short, makes such extraordinary 
postures and contortions, that they seem to be no 
longer ratibnal creatures. But scarce has the priest 
returned a certain leaf, but he is likewise seized 
by the same fury with the rest. He tears the 
book, and devours it in his rage, throws down the 
altar, and curses the sacrifice. Nothing now is to 
be heard but complaints and groans, cries and 
imprecations. Seeing them so transported and so 
furious, I judge that the God that they worship is 
a jealous deity, who, to punish them for what the^ 
sacrifice to oUiers, sends to each of them an evil 
demon to possess him. — Tom Brawn. 



THE PAUPER'S DEATH-BED. 

Tread softly — ^bow the head^> 

In reverent silence bow — 
No passing bell doth toll- 
Yet an immortal soul 
Is passing now. 

Stranger! however great. 

With lowly reverence bow ; 
There's one in that poor shed- 
One by that paltiy bed— 
Greater than thou. 

Beneath that begear*8 roof, 

Lo ! Death doth keep his state : 

Enter-^no crowds attend*- 

Enter— no guards defend 
This palttce gate. 



bmov Boom 

That pavement damp and oold 

No smiling oonrtiesa tread ; 
One silent woman atanda 
Lifting with meagre bandtf 

A dying head. 

No mingling Toicea aonnd— 

An imant wail alone i 
A sob suppreaaed— again 
That short deep gaap, and then 

The parting groan. 

Oh ! change— oh I wondrooa change-^ 

Burst are the prison bars— 
This moment there, so low. 
So agonised, and now 

Beyond the stars ! 

Oh ! change — stupendous change I 

There lies the soulless clod : 
The sun eternal breaks — 
The new immortal wakes-^ 

Wakes with his God. Mrs, Southty, 



BELLS. 



Wheatley in his Illustration of the Common 
rayer, says of the passing hell :-" Our church, in 
Station of the samtsm former ages, calls on the 
lin^ter and others to assist their brother m his 



^^i^TATTiitv In order to this, when any one is 
""^ ? SoVlife this bell should be tolled : but 

J the lody. The P^^^^>>eB^y^V>e.^\*«.^^^ 
r for two purposes . <>^«» ^ vmb!^ ^«v«sNsm| 
U good ChiMtiaiis iot a «o>x ^ 
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and the other, to drive away the evil spirits that 
stood cut the bed^sfoot, and aoout the house, ready to 
seize their prey, or at least to molest and terrify 
the sonl in its passage ; but by the ringing of that 
bell th^ were kept aloof ; and the soul, like a 
hunted hare, gisdned the start, or had what is by 
spmrtsmen called law. In order to do this effect- 
ually, a high price was demanded for the toU of 
the largest bell ; for, being loader, the demons 
mnst go farther off to be oat of its reach," The 
Gk>lden Legend, by Wynkyn de Worde, also assures 
ns that evil spirits have a dislike to beUs. *' It is 
said, the evill spirytes that ben in the r^yion of 
thayre, doabte muche, when they here the belles 
rongen : and this is the cause why the belles ben 
rongen whan it thondreth, and whan grete tempeste 
and outrages of wether happen, to the ende that 
the feinds and wyeked spirytes should be abashed 
and flee, and cease of the movjmge of tempeste/* 

There have been some bells of extraordinary 
magnitude: that at Pekin, in China, weighs 
112,000 lbs. ; is thirteen feet in height, and three 
feet in the curve ; the metal twelve inches thick. 
Father Le Compte says, that there are seven of 
these sonorous monsters at Pekin. They had some 
very large ones at Nanking ; but their enormous 
we^^t brofu^t down the tower, and they have 
ever since been buried in the earth. Father 
Kircher K>eaks of a bell at Erfurth, 25,000 lbs. 
weight. Weever s^s, " In this little sanctuary at 
Westminster, Kin^ Edward III. erected a clocluer, 
and placed therein three bells, for the use of St. 
Stephen's Chapel ; about the biggest of them were 
cast in the metal these words :— 

King Edward made thirtie thousand vrav^ %Bd. 
tbice, 

Take me down and wey TSkfttt) wA ia»i» ^^s^ 
abMil £nd mee." 



SB Bmov 



THE STARLINa-CAFTiyiTY. 



And as for the Bwiile, the tenor it in the .ynmi. 
Make the most of it yon em, nid I to WLym!i,ih^ 
Bastile is but another woid fbr a tower, aad & Umm 
is but another word lor » hioiise yon eui^ «i o«t 
of. Mercy on the flffotf 1 for tlwy are in.S twko 
a year; but with mne firree » day, and pOL ttd 
ink, and paper, and patience^ albeit amu'caaH jgiA 
out, he may do vety well withim at liaifr Jlyja 
month or six weeks ; at the end ot wh]d]^ii arit 
a harmless fellow, his innocence appean^ and he 
comes out a better and wiser man thui he went in. 

I had some occasion (I foiget what) to step into 
the court-yard as I settled tbis account ; and remem- 
ber I walked down stairs in no small triumph with 
the conceit of my reasoning. Beshrew the sombre 
pencil ! said I vauntingly, for I envy not its powers 
which paints the evils of life with so hard and 
deadly a colouring. The mind sits terrified at the 
objects she has magnified herself and blackened : 
reduce them to their proper size and hue, she over- 
looks them. 'Tis true, said I, correcting the pro- 
position, the Bastile is not an evil to be despised ; 
but strip it of its towers, fill up the fosse, unbarri- 
cade the doors, call it simply a confinement, and 
suppose tis some t3rrant of a distemper and not of 
a man which holds you in it, the evil vanishes, and 
you bear the other half without complaint. I was 
mterrupted in the heyday of this soliloquy vnth a 
voice which I took to be of a child, vmich com- 
plained " it could not get out." I looked up and 
down the passage, and seeing neither man, woman, 
nor child, I went out without further attention. 
In my retwrn back throng the passage, I heard the 
same words repeated twice o\ei -, «aA\<»SiKam^ ^o^^ 
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I saw it was a starling hung in a little cage ; '^ I 
can't get out, I can't get out," said the starling. I 
stood looking at the bird ; and to every person who 
came through the passage, it ran fluttering to the 
side towards which they approached it, with the 
same lamentation of its captivity — ''I can't get 
out/' said the starling. God help thee ! said I, 
but I'll let thee out, cost what it mil ; so I turned 
about the cage to get the door. It was twisted and 
double twisted so fast with wire there was no get- 
ting it open without pulling the cage to pieces, I 
tooK both hands to it. The bird flew to the place 
where I was attempting his deliverance, and thrust- 
ing his head through the trellis, pressed his breast 
against it as if impatient ; I fear, poor creature, said 
I, I cannot set thee at liberty. " No," said the star- 
ling, " I can't get out ; I can't get out," said the 
starling. I vow I never had my affections more ten- 
derly awakened ; or do I remember an incident in 
my life where the dissipated spirits, to which my 
reason had been a bubble, were so suddenly called 
holne. Mechanical as the notes were, vet so true 
in tune to nature were they chanted, that in one 
moment they overthrew all my systematic reason- 
ings upon the Bastile ; and I heavily walked up 
stairs, unsa3dng every word I had said in going 
down them. 

Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still Slavery, said 
I, stillthou art a bitter draught ; and though thou- 
sands in all ages have been made to drink of thee, 
thou art no less bitter on that account 'Tis thou, 
thrice sweet and gracious goddess, addressing my- 
self to Liberty, whom all in public or in private wor- 
ship, whose taste is grateful, and ever will be so, till 
nature herself shall change ; no tint of words can 
spot thy snowy mantle, or chemic power turn thy 
sceptre into iron ; with thee to smile upon him as 
he eats his crust, the s^am Sa "Vmn^-^v^"^ ^^jasj^Nsaw 



inoDweh, frnm whoRe court tliou sit exiled. Grft- 
eioQi Hekven ! cried I, koeeliug down upon Uw- 
last Btep but one in my secent, grant me buthealtli|. 
thon great beutower of it, and give me bat this fUr. 
goddesft AS my companion, and shower down Qqr 
mitres, if it ^pm good anto thy divine providenoa,' 
apou uiOEe heads whith are aehing for them. 

The bird in hie cage piirnned me into my room/ 
I sat down close to my table, and leaning my head' 
upon my hand, I began to figure to myself tbc 
miseriM of confinement. I was in a ri^t fraiav 
for it, and «o I gave full scope to my imsgination., 
I wssgoingfob^n with the millions of my fello«r- 
creatnreB oom to no inheritance but slavery ; but 
finding, hoveyer affecting the pictnre was, that I 
conld not bring it near me, and that the multitude 
of sad groups in it did bnt distiact me, I took ft 
single captive, and having first sbat him up in htt 
dnngeoD, I then looked t£roagh the twilwnt of bia 
grated door to take hii picture. 1 bebeldbis bo^ 
half-wasted away with long eipectaticni and oon- 
finement, and felt what kind of sickneM oi tba 
heart it was which arises ham h<^ da^mJL 
Upon looking nearer, I saw him pole and fevwriik, 
in thirty yeata the western breeze had DOt OBM 
fanned his blood ; he had seen no son, no KaoB) 
in all that time, nor had the voice of friend ixt Ul»> 
man breathed through hie lattice ; his child im 
but here my heart began to bleed, and I waa (olved 
to ^ on with another part of the portrait. H« wM 
Bittmg upon the ground upon a little ttntW, te 
the Airthest comer of his dongeon, which «u 
alternately his chair and bed : a little calendar o( 
small sticks lay at the bead, notched all over widi 
the dismal days and nishts he had nassed tbat»t 
ie had one of these little sticks in nie hand, and 
with a msCy nail he was ^^/A^% umlhet day ot 
Biiserj to add to the hesip. it.& \ &Ki^<n«&. 'ii* 
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little light he had, he lifted up a hopeless eye 
towards the door, then cast it down, shooK his head, 
and went on with his work of affliction. I heard 
his chains upon his legs as he turned his body to 
lay his little stick upon the bundle. He gave a 
deep sigh ; I saw the iron enter into his soul. I 
burst into tears ; I could not sustain the picture of 
confinement which my fancy had drawn. 

Siemens ^Sentimental Journey, 



Bishop Latimer, speaking of the clergy, says, 
" Now I will ask you a strange question. Who is 
the most diligent bishop and prelate in all Eng- 
land, that passeth all the rest m doing office ? I 
can tell, for I know who it is, I know him well. 
But now I think I see you listening and hearken- 
ing, that I should name him. There is one that 
passeth all the other, and is the most diligent pre- 
late and preacher in ^1 England : and will ye 
know who it is ? I will tell you. — It is the devil. 
He is the most diligent preacher of all other; he 
is never out of his diocese ; he is never from his 
cure ; he is ever in his parish ; there was never 
such a preacher in England as he. In the mean 
time, the prelates take their pleasure ; they are 
lords, and no labourers : therefore, ye unpreaching 
prelates, learn of the devil to be diligent in doing 
of your office. Learn of the devil, if you will not 
learn of God and good men ; learn of the devil, 1 
say." — Bishop Latimer^ s Plough Sermon, 1548. 



HOSTILB CRITICS* 



Get your enemies to read your works, in order to 
mend them ; for your friend is so much ^our OAooDd- 
Belf, thai he will }Tidf^e, loo^X^'^l^'^c— "^^fi^- 
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Thon hapvfi loqpipy (Bif ) 
(Bat stop— firErti let me kin away tli«it(|ti^^" * 

Thou tin^ image of mjedf ! ' ^ 
(My love, he's poldng peat Into bk ear) 

Thou meny, laiidbiitf mita! 

With spmts iiBtt&erB|mt| 
Untouched by 8(»rrow, and ofMueii fy ds^ *' 
(Good heavens ! the child is swallowuig a ^ !) 

Thon little tricksy Puck ! 
With antic toys so fannily bestuck, 
Liffht as the suuing bird that wings the air, 
(The door ! the aoor ! he'll tumble down the stair !) 

Thou darling of thy sire ! 
(Why, Jane, he'll set his pinafore afire f) 

Thou imp of mirth and joy ! 
In love's dear chain so strong and bright a link, 
Thou idol of thy parents (Drat the boy ! 

There goes my ink !) 

Thou cherub — but of earth ; 
Fit playfellow for Fays by moonlight pale, 

In harmless sport and mirth, 
(That dog will bite him if he pulls its tail !) 
Thou human humming-bee, extracting honey 
From every blossom in the world that blows, 
Singing in youth's Elysium ever sunny, 
(Another tumble — ^that's his precious nose !) 

Thy father's pride and hope ! 
(Hell break the mirror with that skipping-rope !) 
With pure heaxi newly stamped from nature's mint, 
^TITiere dia\i& learn ftiaA. ao^mV'^ > 
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Thou young domestic dove ! 
(Hell have that jug off with another shove !) 

Dear nursling of the hymeneal nest ! 

(Are those torn clothes his best ?) 

Little epitome of man ! 
(Hell climb upon the table, that's his plan !) 
Touched with the beauteous tints of dawning life, 

(He's got a knife !) 

Thou enviable being ! 
No storms, no clouds, in thy blue sky foreseeing, 

Play on, play on, 

My elfin John ! 

Toss the light ball — bestride the stick, 
(I knew so many cakes would make him sick !) 
with fancies buoyant as the thistle-down. 
Prompting the face grotesque, and antic brisk 

With many a lamblike frisk, 
(He's got the scissors, snipping at your gown,) 

Thou pretty opening rose ! 
(Go to your mother, child, and wipe your nose !) 
Balmy, and breatiiing music like tne south, 
(He really brings my heart into my mouth !) 
Fresh as the mom, and brilliant as its star, 
(I wish that window had an iron bar !) 
Bold as the hawk^ yet gentle as the dove, 
(1 11 tell you what, my love, 
I cannot write, unless he's sent above !) — T.Hood, 



DISPUTATION. 

What TuUy says of war may be applied to dis- 
puting; it should be always so managed, as to 
remember that the only true end of it is peace ; 
but generally true disputants are like true sports- 
men, their whole delight is in the pursuit ; and a 
disputant no more cares for the truth than the 
sportsman for the haxe. — Pope. 



Authors are alwa,jt allowed to compare small 
thin^ to great ones, especiallj if thej ask leave 
first ; bnt to compare great things to meao trivial 
onea is utmalferable, unless it he in fauTlesqne ; 
othsrwiae, 1 wauld compare the body politic (I. 
confeu the simile ia vec? low) to a bowl of pviicn. 
Avance shoald be the soaring, and prodigality tha 
sweetenincof it. The water 1 would call the i^na- 
raucB, folly, and credolity of the floating insipid 
multitude ; whilst wisdom, honour, fortitude, and 
th« FMt of the sublime qualities of men, which, 
separated by art from the dre^ of natnre, the fire 
of^ glory has exalted and refined into » apiritaal 
essence, shoald be an equivalent to braDdy. 1 
don't doobt bnt a Wastphsliao, L^lander, ot aij 
other dnll stranger that is onacquaiuted with the 
wholMome compositioa, if he waa t« taste the 
several ingredieitti aput, would QunJi itimpowLbU' 
they Edionfd make any tderabieliqwtf. Tbalamona 
would be too sour, Ute eagu too laMioQ^tiw bmad;;, 
he will say, is too itrong ever to be drank ia any 
quantity, and the wat^ he will call a tatteleSB 
liqnor, only fit forcowsaod horses ; yetexpcnence 
teaches us that the ingredienta 1 named, inuci^Mlf 
mixed. Will make an excellent liquor, liked of and 
admired by men of exquisite palates. — Maadeville. 

Bishop Warbnrton says he saw the. following 
epitJ^h m Northumberland : — 
Here lies, to parents. Mends, and conntiy dear, 
A j'tmlh, who scarce had seen his serenteenth year ; 
Bat ia tint time so mnch good wnw had shewn, 
That death znistook seventeen tor Be^atA^-ww. 
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THE PH(ENIX. 

In the East, they suppose the phoenix to have 
Mtv orifices in his bill, which are continued to his 
tail ; and that after living one thousand years, he 
builds himself a funeral pile, sings a melodious air 
of different harmonies through his fifty organ-pipes, 
flaps his wings, with a velocity that sets fire to the 
wood, and consumes himself. — Bichardaon, 



PARTY ZEAL. 

There never was any party, Action, sect, or cabal 
whatsoever, in which the most ignorant were not 
the most violent ; for a bee is not a busier animal 
than a blockhead. However, such instruments are 
necessary to politicians ; and perhaps it may be 
with states as with clocks, which must have som6 
dead weight hanging at them, to help and regulate 
the motion of the finer and more useful pculs. — 
Pope, 



AVARICE. 

The character of covetousness is what a man 
generally acquires more through some nig^dliness 
or ill grace in little and inconsiderable things, than 
in expenses of any consequence. A very few 
pounds a-year would ease that man of the scandal 
of avarice. — Pope, 



Vanes on the tops of steeples were antiently in 
the form of a cock^ (called, from hence, weatJier- 
cocks,) and put up, in papal times^ to remind the 
clergy of watchfnlneBS*— JDti Gcnv^e, 



BEATING OF WIVES. ^^^^ 

I^iurentias Surias, a religious chartrense of Oo^ 
logne, in ■Germany, writes, in his hook of Memorablt''. 
I^tten, 03 welt ecclesiastical as Beculat, how Aa 
h^pened, in his time, that a Glermiui inveUe^ 
into those parts (Mnscov7), and married with B' 
woman of that conntiy ; and his wife made a ^reat 
complaint tu him, tliat he did not lore her, neither 
bore hai any kind of affection ; because be did not 
■t any Utae beat her ! The German, hearing this, 
nude ftUBwer, that he loTed her entirely, and per- 
suaded bimitelf that blows could be no Inie signs 
of love. Afterwards, he nsed to beat her m • 



did be&n. Bat Ua bMtina; wai fock, and w tm- 
" ^ that St length us baiwuaQ knike bath 
wtmdMgaw. 



■tMmnblfcl 
hialwuana 



THE PILORUfS AND THE PEAS. 

A brace of sinneti, for no good. 

Were ordered to the Vi^n Mitif 'h ihrinB, 
Who at Loretto dwelt in wax, itone, wood, 

And in a curled white wig looked wondiona tM, 

Fihy long miles had these sad rognes to travel. 

WitA tomeUiiiif in their shoes mndi wotM uan 
gravel : 
la Mbottf tbmi toes so gecfle to nmnwi, 
The priest had ordered, peas into Owii litaiM. ^ 't 
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A nostrum famous in old popish times 
For purifying souls that stunk with crimes, 

A sort of apostolic salt, 

That popish parsons for its powers exalt, 
For keeping souls of sinners sweet, 
Just as our kitchen salt keeps meat. 

The knaves set ofF on the same day, 
Peas in their shoes, to go and pray ; 

But very different was their speed, I wot : 
One of the sinners galloped on, 
Light as a bullet from a gun ; 

The other limped as ifhe had been shot 

One saw the Virgin, soon peccam cried ; 

Had his soul whitewashed all so clever. 
When home again he nimbly hied. 

Made fit with saints above to live for ever. 

In coming back, however, let me say, 
He met ms brother rogue about half way, 
Hobbling with outstretched hams and bending 

knees, 
Cursing the souls and bodies of the peas ; 
His eyes in tears, his cheeks and brow in sweat, 
Deep sympathising with his groaning feet. 

" How now !" the light-toed whitewashed pilgrim 
broke 

" You lazy lubber ! '• 
" Confound it ! " cried the t'other, " 'tis no joke ; 
My feet, once hard as any rock, 

Are now as soft as blubber. 

Excuse me. Virgin Mary, that I swear : 
As for Loretto, I shall not get there ; 
No ! to the devil my sinful soul must ^o^ 
For bang me if I ba nt \o9\. e^er^ \ja^\ 



Bat, brother smner, do flomlain 
How 'tis that yoa are not m puft—* 

What power hath woikad a trooder for your 
toes — 
Whilst I, just like a inaili am ervwUiig, 
Now swearing, now on lainta deroatly bawliitt^ 

Whilst not a rascal eomes tQ eaae my woes 1 

How is't that you can like a gfeyhonnd go. 

Merry as if nondit had happened, bum ye V 
'^Why/' cried the other, grimdngi ''yoa smai 

luiow, , 

That just before I ventured on my joomeyi 
To walk a little more at eaae, 
I took the liberty to boil my peas.'* 

Dr. JVoleot. 



The wedding-ring of the Romans was called 
annulw spansaHHits, genialis, or prontsbus. In 
the time of Pliny, it was only of iron, and plain ; 
it was afterwards of gold. The wife was accustomed 
to put it on the fourth finger of the left hand, be- 
cause she believed there was a vein there which 
went to the heart. There were some, also, of 
brass and copper, with the figure of a key, to signify 
that Uie husband, in giving that ring to his wife, 
delivered her the keys of his house, of which it 
was her business to take care. Some of them have 
been found with these inscriptions, or devices: 
BonoM mtam — Amo te, ama me, — I wish you a 
happy life — I love you, love me. 



OROWING VIRTUOUS IN OLD AGE. 

When men grow virtuous in their old age, they 
only make a sacrifice to God oi\]kie dsml'^ leavings. 
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BOBADIL'S PLAN FOR SAVING THE 
EXPENSE OF AN ARMY. 



Boh, I will tell you, sir, by the way of private, 
and under seal, I am a gentleman, and live here 
obscure, and to myself ; but were I known to her 
majesty and the lords (observe me), I would under- 
take, upon this poor head and life, for the public 
benefit of the state, not only to spare the entire 
lives of her subjects in general, but to save the one 
half, nay, three parts of her yearly charge in hold- 
ing war, and against what enemy soever. And 
how would I do it, think you ? 

E. Kno, Nay, I know not, nor can I conceive. 

Bob, Why thus, sir. I would select nineteen 
more, to myself, throughout the land ; gentlemen 
they should be of good spirit, strong and able con- 
stitution ; I would choose them by an instinct, a 
character that I have ; and I would teach these 
nineteen the special rules, as your punto, your 
reverse, your stoccata, your imbroccato, your pas- 
sado, your montanto, till they could all play very 
near, or altogether as well as m3rself. This done, 
say the enemy were forty thousand strong, we 
twenty would come into the field the tenth of 
March, or thereabouts; and we would challenge 
twenty of the enemy; they could not in tiieir 
honour refuse us; well, we would kill them: 
challenge twenty more, kill them; twenty more, 
kill them ; twenty more, kill them too ; and thus 
we would kill every man his twenty a-day, that 's 
twenty score ; twenty score, that 's two hundred ; 
two hundred a-day, five days a thousand ; forty 
thousand ; forty times five, five times forty, two 
hundred days kills them «2\ Trg X^*^ cA\fi2^gQ^x&ssQ^. 



BITS OF BOOKS 



And this will I venture my poor gentlema 
carcass to perforru, provided there be no ti 
practised upon ua, by fair and discreet mau 
tlict is, civilly by the aword. — BenJoneon. 



A short and certMn way to obtain the chats 
of a roaaonable and wise man ia, whenever any 
tells you his opinion, to comply with him. — P 

There was one Hierocles, who aijserted, that 
torrid B)ne ia inhabited by men whose eara s 
them for an umbrella ; and by others, whose 
Berveii them for the same purpose, when they li 
them up. He boasted, that he had seen it ; 
that he nsard it leported, that there are aome 
who have no heads, and otheis who have ten h( 
fonr bands, and fooi feet. — Stej^. ^fxemt. 



The argoments oaed by the monka agaiaat 
tranalaUon of the Scriptures, at the time of 
BeComatioii, were not only weak, but ladici 
" Should this, heresy prevsii," says Dr. Bnckenl 
(a prior of the Bliiek Friara, at Cambridge,) it 
pn^i^ " we ahould soon see an end of eveiri 
Qseinl amoag ua. The plonghman reading tu 
he put his hand to the ploagh, and should hq 
to look back, he were aunl for the kivgdoi 
Ood,' would soon lay aside hia labour. The bi 
likewiw, readiox that ' a little leavaa will occ 
his lump,' woulo give us very insipid bread, 
the simple man, finding hinuelf coiBinaiidad 
j)lDok out hia eyee,' in a few yean we dioold 1 
the natioo full of blind begguft." — Qilpm't £i 
■£atm«r. . . . 
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SECTARIAN DIFFERENCES. 

There is nothing wanting to make all rational 
and disinterested people in the world of one 
religion, but that they should talk together every 
day. — Pope, 



CENSORIOUS PEOPLE. 

Such as are still observing upon others, are like 
those who are always abroad at other men's houses, 
reforming ever3rthing there, while their own runs to 
ruin.— Pope. 



Absalom, the son of David, was the first who 
introduced the use of horses in Israel ; till then 
the kings used to ride on mules, and the greatest 
nobles upon asses, as we see in the history of Judges. 
Solomon, however, had a great number of horses ; 
but he kept them rather for pomp than for war, 
for he made no military expeditions. He had 
forty thousand stalls of horses for his chariots, and 
twelve thousand horseman distributed in his forti- 
fied places.— (1 Kings iv. 26, x. 26.) 



Whilst the fan-beards were in vogue, they werd 
kept in that form with preparations of wax, which 
gave the hair an agreeable smell, and the colour 
that was desired. (There were blue beards in 
those days.) The beard was dressed over-night ; 
and, that it micht not get out of order whilst the 
wearer was asleep, it was inclosed in a kind of 
hiffotelle, or petite night-cap. — St. FoU,^**^* 
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LYING. 

He who tells a lie is not sensible how great a 
task he undertakes ; for he mast be forced to invent 
twenty more to maintain one. — Pope. 



Durand tells ns^ that, on Easter Tuesday, wives 
used to beat their husbands ; on the day following 
the husbands their wives. There is a custom still 
retained at the city of Durham, on these holidays : 
on one day the men take off the women's shoes, 
which are only to be redeemed by a present ; on 
another day, the women take off the men's, in like 
manner. — 'Brcmd's Bowme^s AntiquUieSy 282. 



THE END. 
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